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BARNES’ 


New National Series of Readers. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


Perfectly Graded! Thoroughly Practical! Wonderfully Beautiful! 


ALREADY IN USE 
at the following and other important points : 


NEW YORK CITY, DETROIT, BROOKLYN, SAVANNAH, 
BOSTON, DENVER, CHICAGO, VICKSBURG, 
HARTFORD, ATCHISON, NEW HAVEN, DES MOINES, 


and the entire State of Delaware. 





The Latest, Brightest. and Cheapest. 


EXCHANGE. INTRODUCTION, 


Barnes’ New National First Reader, 12¢. 20¢. 
Barnes’ New National Second Reader, 21e. 35c. 
Barnes’ New National Third Reader, 30e. 50c. 
Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, 42¢e. 70e. 
Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, 54e. 90¢. 





If you have not seen these unequalled Books send for specimen pages, which we mail 
free on application, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 


Physical Geography, 


M. F. MAURY. 


NOW IS THE TIME to decide what book you will take for the class in Phys- 
ical Geograpby which you are to form after the holidays. Let us present to your 
notice the revised edition of Maury’s celebrated work, as one of the most fascinating 
and valuable text-books ever published, and one that is now attaining everywhere 
a remarkable degree of popularity. 


MAURY’S REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY is beautifully printed, 
and is illustrated with many fine maps and engravings. It is of avery conven- 
ient form for handling, being a royal octavo, neatly bound in full cloth. 
Specimens will be sent anywhere on receipt. of $1.20. 





It should be understood that MAURY’S NEW SCHOOL SERIES OF GEOG- 
RAPHIES consists of only two books. These are the “Elementary” and the 
‘Revised Manual.” Specimens of both these books will be sent to one address on 
receipt of $7.50. MAURYS WALL MAPS, consisting of eight separate maps 
beautifully printed and colored, and substantially mounted on heavy muslin, with 
roliers, are sold at $10 per set. 





Orders and Correspondence Solicited, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
19 Murray St., New York. 














NEW AND IMPORTANT BOTANICAL, 








WoRIiIks. 


Prepared under the Personal supervision of Prof. ASA mene’ of Harvard University, and forming a part of GRAY’S STANDARD SERIES 
F BOTAN(LES. 


GRAYS BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. “JUST ISSUED. 


In 4 vols., each cor plete in itself, and the whole |Vol. Il. PHYSTOLOGICAL BOTANY ; Out- 
lines of the Histology ot Phaenogawous nis, 
leges, Institutes of Technology, and Pr'vate | By George Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Pro. 
fessor ot Boteny in Harv Harvard University. 1 v1. 
Price, by maii, $2.39" | 


forming a Comp ve Botanical Course for 


Students. 
8v0., cloth. 


ograpt on the bas*s on Morph 
eroded tre pals of laxonomy and 
cera’, Gicssary of Botanical Terms, by 
Gay. LL.D., ete., Fisher Professor of Na’ 
ural History in vr iisrvard University. 8vo, cloth. AENO AMOUS PLANTS. @y Prof. 
54 pages. Price, by mail, $2.30. Grane (In preparation.) 
For terms of INTRODUCTION address the 


By Prof. Widiam G. Far- 
jow. (in preparation.) 





ve. IV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF GRAY AND eA =i TEXT-BOOK | 
Am | of Western Bu Conris ing of Cuuller’s 


FOR WESTERN STUDENTS. 


? U 
“Rocks Mouotaine, + gr te use et Bobuols and To ry lr Tr gp Lak 4 ettedm 
eee oo the River and the ‘Dg, #6 well as of private studerta, throughout 
pony Mountains. By Prof. MProt Sob. M. Coulter, ‘!* cone Easton ot surpauns Setenten” caegeem, 
Wabash Cole peg uptishers have combin«cd into one volume 
Price, by mail. $85. + aha Bt eloth, Pome this Rocky Mountain flura witb Gray's Lessons in 


axed Gray's Lessons in Botany. Price, by mail, 





fants | SAE ne epee, or CRYPTO-| This work is atonded to provide for students of | BO\*PY, a8 its aporopriace introduction, grammar 


\botany in the We-t, as trustworthy a flora as 4 


for the B NBARLY READY. 


COULTER'S MANUAL of the Botany of the 
Rocky Mountains. Tiurists’ Edt un. Light 
strong paper, fiexibie hoe ‘recover. S8yo, 406 

ay the Rocky Mowm'atns, to which te pre. pages. Price, oy mail, $3.00 


|weil-known Gray's Manual suppl 


Out usw BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sont free cu application. 


publishers. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., New York and Chicago. 








onpa/ Se MILLER “euam” PENS. 


In use in all the depart- 
ments at Washington. 
C. H. BROWN, 19 Bond St., W. Y. 











A REVOLUTION IN “IN CYCLOP DIAS! 


“Better than AppLetons’, Setter than the Britannica; the BEST of all, Jonnson’s.” 


Every home should have a set of 


“JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAZDIA,” 


which has just been revised in eve 


department at a cost 
price which every one can afford. 


as either Appletons’, or Seribner’s Brtensian and is much more sntiatactory in every way. 
encomiums and is now regarded as the only 


STANDARD CYCLOPADIA 


by scholars ad all who use it. It was made ror the people, and the PEOPLE are buying it at the rate of 400 sets a 
week. . For particulars and terms, address 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
t@" Teachers Wanted in Every County of Each State. 


of over $60,000. It makes a most complete library at a 


t makes a most valuable and useful Curistmas gift. It costs less than half as much 


It has received more 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
a. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut $t., Phila. 









and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


Lae yl Price List 
matied free to any address, 

Mention this paper in cor-@ 
responding with us, 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” & 
“ PARAGON” 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 









Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, , 
Anatomical, Phil- 

osophicaland Geo- 
graphical Charts, 
Blackboards, etc.¢ 


The latest inventions in School Apparatus'for every 
e of school, 7) gummed circulars of any of the above 
on application. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 ¥ranklin Street, Boston 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL Bovaur 


TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
pn te we will make ap offer ov cash or 
exc 





W. H. KEYSER & co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts,, Phila, 


Sibley’s Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


The te | Ezectien) Lead and § Pencil 
hharpener Ever Invent 





pample, “durable, and easily kept ‘te order. 
‘= rapid)y, and makes a fine point. 
ervamted' to work twice as fast as any 
Pomel Sharpener in the market. 


Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD'S 
Size 52 x 60 inches. 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS &CO 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. Room 4. 





JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS. 


TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
-LONC AGO TO NOW. 


Cloth, wom _ tihuetentiogs , 80 cents, net. y 
Kabila, the Boy, wh a down to) Wak . 
Aryan oO came 
the plains of the Indus. 
Darius, the Persian Boy, who knew about Gilbert, ae ae who will one day became 
oroas: 





Cleon, the Greek Boy, who ran at the Olym- » $5 Soe Fanta Sa8, Pp longed > cath 
pic Games. Ezekiel Fuller, the Puritan Boy. 
Horatius, the Da the Yankee 


Roman ner whose ancestor weon, t 
kept the bridge so we Frank Wilson, the Boy of 1885. 


Ant stving much entertaining and instructive reading on the manners and customs of 
the different nations from the Aryan age to now. 


LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE LITTLE SISTERS PROVE 
SEVEN ON THE ROUND BALL THAT SEVEN THEIR SISTERHOOD. 





FLOATS IN THE AIR. 


Tuybernatep. ry Edition, 80 cts., net ;| Library Edition, 80 cts., net; School Edition, 
School ZS 50 cts, net. 50 cts., net. 

The Seven Little Sistera are typical of seven |_ This wey be ed iapia uel to the Seven 

races; and the author’s idea is to portray how Little Pieters? hieh or Be onalities are again 

these“ little women ” live in diverse parts of | taken up, and iarities of each, in rela- 


3 pecul 
the world, how the products of one country are | tion ng ite childhood, are naturally and pleasingly 
orought to — their mann: rs, customs, otc. | give 
ae story, or-rather serica of stcries, is charming- The attractions are such as cannot fail to im- 

press upon the juvenile mind, witha prone 


ei: — 26 wrpalcasis i result, the information sought to be im 
The above Books have NO SUPERIORS. 


AS SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS. 








SIX ‘* GEOGRAPHY ALIVE.” 
GEHOGRAPHICAL PLAYS, 


Compriting Untrep Srats#s, Europ, Asta, AFRICA and SOUTH AMERICA. AUSTRA'IA and the 
ISLANDS OB THE SEA, and THe COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. Price, 15 cents each. 
Thee ee — interesting plays are designed as a sort of review of each country or topic, 
ape pa ther peasant @ usive view of the subject asa unit. ‘They are used afier @ country 
—~y 4 studied aye - the ge graphy, and when the pupil has become familiar with ail 
the names given in sea cely be said that the plays aré well written, and are cal 
culated to produce = n antatiog eff ct upon °* school. They are used in Boston Primary Schools 


for 8) emmy # 
Sample copies of books will be sent, paid, upon receipt of price. Send for our 


post 
catalogue of Text-Books, Speakers, and School Publications. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers; Boston. 
pny nand-meatgeny. B. . BENJAMIN, NEW YORK. 


12 Vesey St., 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS. 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus 2 Oe ont lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 











THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! ‘TESTED!! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers Wherever used. 


(a Send for full descriptive circular. 


AH. ANDREWS & 60., 738% 





For Fine Writing, Mo. 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writisg, 294, 389, 


mn and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [a@y~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., farnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Stfeet, XN. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


[OL HONEY cGHOOLS. 








Any denominations in bidk as 
wanted. 


Send for Special Circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO.,|ALLEN’S FORTY. LESSONS 
PHILADELPHIA, ot 
THE NORMAL EDUCAIONAL SERIES. BOOK-KEEPING 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. CLEAR, —CORRECT, —CONCISE. 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. in Two Books, combin-| Endorsed and used by best Educa- 
_ tag Mental and Written. tors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under- 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. stand it 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00, 
phe eee ee Six Specimen lessons sent free. 
Methods Above. 
eutpennare tien Calndrtom Inne fhcitas Geo. Allen, 





‘ulf, 43 ns Boy, who helped to make , 






EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers ot 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 





: Schools, and Labora: tories, 
Supplied with the best goods 5 the lorast Prices. 


abi ay 4 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 














been _ favo: 
: ° 
with more care, ever 


detail. Skilled judges ‘have pro- 
nounced its fone nod withadmirabl ana 
| me Sapte pm 


sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








‘U keep the pores nm. the oil and tubes 
U” tive and thus turn outlet for in 
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POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS 


wn or Teach- 
ving on» hand 


‘any wa 

BOOKS 
ard, Miscella- 
neous Reading on ad van- W AN TED 
tageous terms by address- 
ing, 

DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
88 Chamber Sirect, N.Y. 

Publisher of 





i Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 


Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers, 
Continental Copy Books, 
Continental Physiology, 
Economic Class Records, 


Campbell's Combination Blanks. 
Send for Catalogues, Etc. 
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WHEN the wise men came to Jurusalem 
two thousand years ago they were pointed 
to a child in a humble manger. To all but 


the deepest thinkers that sight offered but}i 


little hope ; but as time rolls on, it is grow- 





ing plainer that THe CuILp is really the 
hope of the world, and that mothers and 
teachers are ministering to the real kings of 
the earth. In the teacher's hands is the 
moral regeneration of the world. More than 
all other persons, the teacher may take 
courage and high hope as Christmas Day 
comes round. The Teacher and the Child! 
The world leans heavier each year on the 
work and words of its educators. Teachers ! 
we hail you at this Christmas-tide as the 
world’s true benefactors ! 


* 


Ir is a good thing to have ideals, if they 
are the right kind of ideals; but a stream 
cannot rise higher than its source, neither 
can actions be better than thoughts. A 
teacher who knows nothing about teaching, 
_|but what is learned by attending a poor 

school, cannot do good work. Occasionally 
a genius appears who raises himself into 
better thinking, but such prodigies are rare. 
They flame out in the firmament of human- 
ity as stars of the first magnitude. Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton were of that class ; 
but the immense majority of the human 
race belong to ordinary mortals who must 
be content to work up the thinking of others 
into new forms. Originating new thoughts 
is not their possibility. They are not neces- 
sarily plodders or imitators, but they can 
never be creators. 

There are very few who have mental 
force sufficiently strong to enable them to 
draw deductions from admitted principles. 
It is idle to say to the majority of teachers: 
“Take this axiom and from it work out your 
own conclusions,” They cannot do it. They 
must be told what and how to do, and cau- 
tioned not to make many variations, for 
they will be certain to get lost if they wan- 
der far from the beaten path. 

In the young teacher is our hope. The 
old fossil, who is a fogy, cannot be re- 
juvenated. Having no power of original 
thinking, and having his ideals fixed, he 
cannot change even if he would. He will 
do better work to be let alone, for however 
bad ‘this manners, they would be infinitely 
worse if he should become lost in the wilder- 
ness of uncertainty. But it is a sin past all 
computation to lead young teachers into the 
path of perfunctory following. What they 
need most of all is a little power of imagina- 
tion and invention, guided by the pole star 
of correct reason, It j is all nonsense to cram 
young teachers with the dried-up husks of 
‘““Word-method,” ‘“‘Language-teaching,” and 
*‘ Object-lessons !” It will destroy their men- 
tal digestion forever. Give them the power 
of thinking out their own thinking, reason- 
ing out their own reasoning, and knowing 
the processes of their own mental action. 
Let them learn how a child learns, and 
know how the mind grows ; let them know 
how to let in light on all sides of a pupil, 
and get rid of the infernal notion that learn- 





ing dates, and rules, and processes, and ex- 
ceptions belong to any part of education. 





THERE is a remarkable analogy between 
plant growth and child growth. Whena 
plant is exposed to the sun on one side, it 
causes unequal growth. Turning it around 
is not the best treatment. Put it in a place 
where it can receive the light on all sides, 
and, if in a proper soil, it will thrive. It is 
not right to give a child one kind of educa- 
tional food. His whole nature must be 


‘nourished, A plant growing in the sunshine, 


with soil and moisture, rejoices in its sur- 
roundings and leaps up toward the sky. It 
is just so with a child when in its proper 
place. All healthy growth is pleasurable. 


AN irksome and painful task stultifies and 
dwarfs the nature. A gnarled and stunted 
oak was made contrary to its will. Left to 
itself, in proper conditions, it would have 
grown up a beautiful tree. A well-educated 
man grew into his symmetry. His teachers 
nourished his nature, stimulated his desires, 
and thus he became an all-sided man. God 
makes his own children with just the na- 
tures they need, and any one who assumes 
to know more than his Creator about what 
a child wants, is impious! To find out what 
kind of mental, spiritual, and physical 
food God intended a child to have in order 
to grow, is the highest kind of wisdom. We 
meet thousands of men and women who 
were nearly starved to death in their young- 
er days, and all their lives they show it. 
They are cross-grained, crooked, ill-formed 
and fashioned ; and men say it is total de- 
pravity, and lay all the blame upon Adam. 


The cause should be placed at the door of 
total ignorance of child-nature. ‘‘ Train up 
a child in the way he should go and he will 
not depart from it.” If he does go astray, it 
is because he was not trained “‘in the way 
he should go.” Better a thousand-fold that 
a child should be left with no training at all 
than that some ignorant tinker should spoil 
a divine model, in attempting to carry out 
an insane theory of education. Study hu- 
man child-nature! Follow the way it leads! 
Give a child full scope to follow out its own 
God-given activities ; let them lead where 
they may! Follow on after, using incen- 
tives and motives, but never, never, NEVER 
thwart the young mind in quest of its own 
innate, spontaneous likings. These are dé- 
vine indications pointing heavenward. 





as 


THERE is a theory of child-nature that as- 
sumes, that what a young person wants is 
just what he shouldn't have. It teaches 
that a certain quantity of evil must be taken 
out before much good can be putin. Now, 
while a young nature is not like a piece of 
white paper, on which a life-history is to be 
written, it is certainly not a sink of ini- 
quity, which must be cleansed before educa- 
tion can have a chance to stay. The child 
has in itself the germ of future possibilities, 
Its impulses are growing ones ; but it de- 
pends upon surroundings what kind of 
growth it becomes, 
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Worps without thoughts never to heaven go,—Ham- 
LET. 





THE State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superintendents will meet at Ithaca, Jan. 20, 
21, and 22, 1886. 

Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 

"Tis virtue that doth make them most admired ; 

Tis government that makes them seem divine. 
—Henry VI., Part 3. 








Ir was always yet the trick of our English na- 
tion, if they have a good thing, to make it too com- 
mon.—Henry IV., Part 2. 





THE American says, ‘‘ that whenever the poli- 
ticians in Philadelphia make up their minds to be 
economical at somebody’s expense, they just cut 
down the salaries of the teachers and there is no 
more to be said.” 





A younG lady who had just taken off tight shoes 
exclaimed, ‘‘O, this is bliss.” ‘‘ Yes,” said her 
friend, ‘‘but it would have been blister to have 
kept them on.” We commend this to grammar 
makers who wish a new illustration of comparison. 





CuicaGo is in luck. By the will of one person it 
has had a gift of $2 500,000 for the forming of a 
public reference library, and now another bequest 
of $800,000 for a polytechnic school has become 
available. The trustees propose to establish an 
institution something like the Cooper Union. 





THE women school-teachers of Des Moines, Iowa, 
are in a critical position. The school board has 
passed a resolution making resignation impossible 
before the end of the school year. And this be- 
cause so many of the young women have fallen 
into the habit of resigning for the purpose of 
marrying, in the middle of the term. 





Dr. J. M. Grecory claims that the average boy 
or girl of ten or twelve years, in one school year 
can learn all the arithmetic necessary for prac- 
tic»! business life, or for the higher course in math- 
ematics. If this be true, it follows that at least 
three-fourths of the time and labor usually spent 
by the teacher and pupils upon this branch may 
be said to be wasted. 





Dr. Ravus of the Educational News, says concern- 
ing the method of requiring students to study and 
answer the questions of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, that it is ‘‘ a species of quackery quite popu- 
lar with teachers who cram themselves for exam- 
ination, but we doubt if it is creditable either to 
the profession or the profession's journalism.” This 
is sound doctrine which we most heartily endorse. 


+ 





It is reported that a Congregational clergyman, 
not a thousand miles from Pittsfield, Mass., receiv- 
ed from a friend a basket of choice champagne. 
Soon after a dear friend—a professor not far from 
Amherst—paid bim a visit, and at dinner the 
champagne was sampled. The afternoon of the 
same day at school a little son of the divine was 
questioned in geography, and was asked what he 
knew about Lake Champlain. He replied that he 
knew all about it, for his papa had some of the 
water for dinner that very day, and that it came 
in bottles. 





How is it with the boys of to-day? What do 
they do? Study, study, study! What do they 
learn? Books, books, books! The whole system 
might be likened to a huge conspiracy not to put 
vitality into boys, but to take it out of them. The 
stomach is fevered. The brain is wearied by pre- 
mature strain put upon it. The nerve-force is ex 
hausted by continuous toil. The physique is neg- 
lected in its culture. The boy that takes the prize 
at the Latin School is famous among his mates at 
the close of the term, and that is all the world ever 


hears of him. The education which books give, 
they have. But the education work gives, they 
have not. And the worst of it is, the forces which 
should make them strong in performance have 
been weakened and drained out of them.—Califor- 
nia Teacher. 





-———— 


Tux Boston Commonwealth tells teachers ‘* to do 
their work with an eye single to the needs of chil- 
dren, to the function of the schools, to the rights 
of the people, and the good of the country, and 
leave their own standing to take care of itself.” 
Yes, and on the other side we are told that five 
votes out of twenty-four can defeat the annual re- 
election of a teacher in Boston, and that this was 
what dismissed Col. Sprague, one of the most euc- 
cessful teachers in America. It is all well enough 
for the Commonwealth to preach, but more prac 
ticing would seem to be a little more consistent. 


Proressor R. E. Post, candidate for the office of 
state superintendent of New York, is a native of 
Chautauqua County. He has worked his way 
from the district school to an honorable position 
among the educators of the country. Fora time 
he was a member of the regular institute faculty 
cf the state, and during the past twenty years has 
been actively engaged in the work of education. 
He is a thorough and successful business man, pro- 
nounced in his opinions, yet with all congenial 
and approachable. In his hands the educational 
interests of the state would not only be safe but 
prosperous. 








THE Board of Education did a sensible thing in 
providing that persons holding political offices 
shall not be appointed school trustees. The bene- 
ficial effect of this resolution was shown in ridding 
the X1Xth Ward of Dock Commissioner Koch as a 
school trustee. It was not long ago that he drag- 
ged politics into the public schools in the appoint- 
ment of a supporter as principal over the heads of 
many veteran teachers deserving of promotion. It 
would do well for the Board to take a dose of its 
own medicine. If we remember right, a principal 
of a school was recently elected on account of in- 
fluences coming direct from the City Hall; at least 
it was so stated by President Walker. See our 
New York City department of this week. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal says : 


‘** The Georgians may have sinned by burning a big 
colored school that had been maliciously set up in the 
midst of their costliest property, but people who have 
lived near or on the line of any public school, white or 
black, will not grieve long over wickedness of this sort. 
The public school has become one of the greatest nui- 
sances that residents of cities have to endure.” 


Concerning these remarks the N. Y. Tribune re- 
torts : 


‘“* The fact that schools for white as well as colored 
children are refered to thus contemptuously, need not 
obscure the real meaning of the writer. So long as such 
a sentiment prevails the solution of the problem of the 
education of the colored people is a long way off.” 


THOSE who advocate making all offices in the 
gift of the people political, will get a good deal of 
comfort from a recent speech in the House of Rep 
resentatives at Washington. A chaplain was to be 
elected. A good man was proposed as 4 candidate, 
but he was not enough of a party man to suit the 
majority, so a member arose and said, ‘“‘ I nomi- 
nate aman for chaplain who loves God, hates the 
devil and always votes the straight democratic 
ticket. Knowing the northern Methodists of Illi- 
nois as I do, Lask if a minister of that church who 
has voted the democratic ticket in Illinois for twen- 
ty-five years does not deserve well of a democratic 
house, who does?” This wasa clincher. The dem- 
ocratic minister was elected by an overwhelming 
majority, and will proceed, we suppose, to give to 
the House daily examples of sound, democratic 
Methodist prayers. 











A waN school teacher entered a book store near 
Greenville, Miss., a few days since, dragging after 





her a small, fat boy, who held in one little paw a 





mutilated “first reader,” and with the other wiped 
his weeping eyes and pug nose. 

‘“‘Have you any first readers except these?” 
asked the school teacher. 

“Any except these ?” repeated the book man. 
‘““Why, ma’am, these are the nice little books I 
sold you the other day ; surely you haven't any 
okjection to them ?” 

“They have pictures in them and the boys 
can’t learn anything from them,” said the tearful 
teacher. 

‘* Not learn because of the pictures? Impossible! 
Why, ma’am, the pictures are put there for the pur- 
pose of helping the scholars to learn. Atlow me to 
give you a lesson in the art.” Then turning to the 
boy: ‘Come, sit in this chair, my man, and let me 
see if you are not a wise fellow ; take your book 
and begin here on this page; now look good at the 
picture, then spell the word.” 

The boy having cleared away sufficient tears and 
dirt to enable him to see, sat upon a chair with his 
stumped-toed boots two feet from the floor, and 
taking the book began: 

“D o-g, dog.” 

‘**Ah!” said the bookseller; ‘‘ you see, ma’am ? 
Now, my man,” he added, sitting down and closing 
his eyes complacently, “now, my man, proceed.” 

“*R-a-t, mouse. P-i g, hog,” proceeded the boy. 

“No, no, not so fast!” cried the bookseller, 
startled. ‘‘ Why, you see this fellow eating cheese 
is too large to be a mouse, so we call him a rat; 
and this animal eating potato parings is too small 
to be a hog, so we cell him a pig; understand ? 
Well, go on, then, and look attentively at the 
pictures.” . 

“P-a-it, bucket. I-n-k, inkstand,” spelled the 
boy, gazing at the pictures. 

“No, no!” cried the bookseller, and began to 
explain. The explanation lasted some twenty 
minutes, after which the bookseller said again: 

‘* Understand, now? Well, then go on again and 
be sure to look close at the pictures, so you will 
know what they are.” The boy began again, with 
his nose almost touching the page: 

“V-a-t, tub. Q-u-i-ll, feather. O-x, cow.” 

“Stop! ” roared the bookseller. 

The boy stopped, put down the book, and took 
up a howl. 

“Madame,” said the bookseller to the school 
teacher, ‘‘I will order a lot of unillustrated first 
readers to. morrow.”—Detroit Free Press. 





IN an up-town private school for children, a few 
days ago, the tutor giving a recitation on English 
literature read from the fourth act of ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
and had got to the lines: 

** Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble,” 
when the children showed that they were a little 
puzzled. The teacher, to give them an explanation 
that their young minds could understand, said: 
“This, my dears, is a picture of three old maids 
cooking a man.” One of the children knowing 
that the gray-haired teacher was a maiden lady, 
went home and told her parents the story, adding: 
‘*Mamma do you think she ever cooked a man?” 


What kind of writing should be taught in our 
schools? In certain quarters the high shouldered, 
angular style is highly fashionable, and the delicate 
Italian hand at a discount. Much is said about ‘‘in- 
dividuality ” in writing, and great contempt is ex- 
pressed for a system that prides itself on its clear- 
ness, and legibility. The exact forming of the let- 
ters as universally taught in our best schools is at 
the foundation of all writing, whether it be a Mur 
ray Hull scrawl or the card-writers precision Ay 
is ay, however disfigured by contortions. If itis 
to be recognized it must have some resemblence, 
even though most remote, to the original letter. 
There is no more original “‘ personality ” in a writ 
ten than a printed y. Any individual may invent a 
way of twisting a y intoa hideous or artistic shape 
and call the production his ‘‘ individuality.” This 





term is used to cover up a vast amount of outrage- 
ously poor penmanship. Let us teach our pupils 
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to write so that a man with decent eyes can tell at 
a glance what they mean, and have done with ped- 
antry under the name of a *‘ stylish” hand. 





No intelligent teacher will ever attempt to carry 
out to the strict letter any of our existing rules and 
systems.—Tate’s Phil. of Ed’n. 





From an Elmira paper we read that “ the most 
important work of the board of education, at its 
last meeting, was the selection of a superiatend- 
ent of schools in place of Mr. C. B. Tompkins.” In 
the same article we read, that ‘‘ Mr. Tompkins has 
been superintendent of schools for five years, and 
no complaints against him have been made.” The 
Elmira papers speak in the highest terms of his 
ability in administering his office. No charge is 
made against his character or popularity. These 
are facts. Then why is he summarily turned out ? 
Simply because the political complexion of the board 
has recently changed. Dr. Merrill, a physician, 
is elected in his place on a strict party issue. We 
have nothing to say against Dr. Merrill. He may be, 
as he is said to be, ‘‘a gentleman of education and 
refinement, wide-awake, enterprising, and ener- 
getic.” He may be all this and more, but he isa 
doctor and he supplants a professional teacher, who 
has faithfully done his work; an indefatigable 
worker, completely wrapped up in his duties, fcr 
no cause removed, but for the crime of political 
views, which he has never unduly obtruded upon 
anybody. We don’t know whether Dr. Merrill is 
a Democrat ora Mugwump, or what Mr. Tomp- 
kins professes to believe in politics, but we do 
know that Dr. Merrill would indignantly resent 
the imputation that his political opinions in any 
way unfit him for the practice. of his profession, 
or in the least qualifies him for superintending one 
of the most enlightened cities in the State of New 
York. If he is the man we take him to be, he will 
at once write a letter to the Board of Education 
somewhat like the following: 

To THE BoarRD OF EDUCATION, ELMIRA. 

Gentlemen :— 

Your letter informing me of my elec- 
tion, by your honorable body, as superintendent of 
schools of this city, is hereby acknowledged. In reply, 
I beg leave to decline the honor for the following 
reasons, 

1. As a physician, I do not assume to be a professional 
educator. 

2. In my opinion, educational offices should be filled 
by educational men. 

8. By your action you turned out an able man, who 
has been doing good work, without specifyiug charges. 
This is directly contrary to the principles of the Civil 
Service Reform, so ably advocated by President Cleve- 
land, Governor Hill, and General Grant. Your action 
strikes a death blow to the efficiency and independence 
of our free school system, and degrades educators to the 
common level of trading politicians. Gentlemen, I do 
not belong to that class. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. V. R. MERRILL. 

Such a letter from Dr. Merrill would mark him 
as a high-minded, enlightened, professional gentle- 
man, not desirous of assuming an office belonging 
to another profession. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





There is no subject more vitally copnected with 

the success of our city schools than the duties of 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Two gentlemen and two ladies have been ap- 
pointed to this important office in Philadelphia. 
The city is divided into two districts and to each 
is assigned two superintendents. They are culti- 
vated, well-trained, energetic, and fully in sympa 
thy with the city superintendent in his views of 
reform. They are not examining officers. They do 
not report to the central office on any system of 
grading, but they are helpers, supporters, aids, and 
counsellors, not in any perfunctory manner, but in 
@ general as well as persunal sense. It is not ex- 





pected that these visits should in any way affect 
the standing of the teachers only in a general, pro- 
fessional way. In order to carry these out ideas 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 

were commenced in order to give the superintend 
ent and his assistants an opportunity to point out 
tothe teachers in what respects they may im- 
rove. Supt. MacAllister says : 

“* Teachers are entitled to assistance and guidence in 


their work. and the chief duty of the ws 
to see that these are fi and faithfully given If mis- 
takes are to be , they must be pointed out; if 


changes are desired, help must be rendered in bringing 
them about; if new methods are to be followed, they 
must be expounded and exemplified. During the past 
eight months I have held a senes of conferences with 
the primary teachers, in which I have labored to present 
such topics as seemed to me calculated to lay a founda- 
tion for the changes iu the teachers’ work I hadin view. 
My own efforts were ably seconded by aseries of twenty- 
L meetings, which were conducted by the assistants, 
«ses Kirby and Haggenbotham. The more minute 
details were taken up by them, and explicit directions 
given as to the more important topics of the course. 
The italics in the foregoing selection are ours. 
We commend these words to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the superintendent of the schools of New 
York City. In addition to these meetings a Course 
of Lectures on the History and Science of Educa 
tion has heen delivered by the superintendent, which 
has been largely attended. ‘The resultof all this 
work will soon be seen in making the schools of 
Philadelphia the foremost in the Union. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


It has been said that the Quaker City has fallen 
into line in the work of industrial training in the 
schools. The Board of Public Education has opened 
a Manual Training School for the instruction of 
boys who have graduated from the grammar 
schools A suitable building has been fitted up and 
furnished with all needful appliances, and compet- 
ent instructors have been appointed to superintend 
operations. It is not the trade, but the use of 
tools that is to be taught, or, in other words, the 
school is strictly for manual training. Of course, 
as every educator knows, the training of the hand 
means the training of eye, taste, judgment, and all 
the corelated perceptive faculties as well. This 
institution is understood to be but the commence- 
ment of a system which is to be gradually extended 
down through all grades of the public schools. 
These new departures in the direction of industrial 
training, which we are chronicling from week to 
week, will be watched with great interest by stud- 
ents of the hard educational and moral problems 
which are everywhere pressing for solution. The 
argument which the Bulletin so well puts admits, 
of a much wider application :—‘‘ Whatever adds 
to Philadelphia’s industrial forces ; whatever in- 
creases the class of her skilled mechanics ; what- 
ever tends to dignify manual labour; whatever en- 
larges the opportunities of honest self-support, puts 
money into Philadelphia’s pocket and reinforces 
the elements of Philadelphia's greatness. These 
training schools have come into existence by no 
fanatical creation of educational theorists, but as 
the necessity of the times ; and as such they must 
be liberally supported. Whatever their cost, it will 
come back to Philadelphia a hundred-fold.” 

This school is not intended to make artisans, but 
to bring into action all the forces of child—-nature 
and educate the whole boy into a noble manhood. 
It is in no sense a trade school. 


THE FREE INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL. 


The object and plan of this school is set forth in 
the circular given us by the Hon. A. M Spangler, 
Chairman of the Com. on Industrial Art Education. 
It says: 


“It is a matter of vital importance to the individual and 
to the nation, that the boy shall so fully understand 
himself as to know, as far as such knowledge is obtain- 
able, what is good for him, even though he fails to de- 
termine that which is absolutely best. It is the province 
and special function of the (ndustrial Art School to 
search out and deve the latent powers of its pupils, 
and provide theru with means and opportunities for de- 
te whether their natural gifis lie in the direc- 
tion of mechanical or artistic pursuits, or neither. 

A fact that should be 1m on the mind of every 
nt, as well as of every boy and girl, is, that the pub- 
ic schools, as at present olgau.zed, afford the scholars 





20 Opp*rtunities for familiarizing themselves with the 
manual arts and industries. Hence, if they desire to 
learn a trade or become artists. they are, when they 
graduate, almost and without other resource 
than to begin to learn afresh. and with comparatively 
few of the advantages afforded them by this school. It 
need: not the saying that the boy who at fifteen can 
draw reasonably well. who understands the nature of 
and can handle with tolerable readiness, the fundamen- 
tal tools used in industrial callings, bas many advan- 
tages which are not possessed by him who has not ac- 
qnired even such moderate skill. The moral is obvi- 
ous.” 


The sessions of the Industrial Art School are held 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons of each week, 
from half-past two until half-past four o'clock, and 
on Saturday mornings from ten to twelve o'clock. 
In this school 45¢ pupils are instructed at a total 
expense of $6.000. Each grammar class in the 
citv is entitled to a representative. 

Our space is so nearly exhausted we have only 
room to say that there are twenty-eight 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


maintained at an expense of $10,896. This is a 
grand benevolence, exerting untold good in mould- 
ing public opinion and preparing a large number of 
young children for properly receiving the benefits 
of a future school course. 

In conclusion we will say that it would do num- 
berless School Boards good to go to Philadelphia 
and study the forces now lifting that Quaker City 
into the clear light of modern educational thought. 
A great work remains to be done, but the start has 
been made and an impetus given, that will send 
the car of progress a long way ahead. It will not 
take ten years, if no obstacle intervenes, to make 
Philadelphia the foremost educational city in this 
country. J. A. 





The ‘“* New Education” is not dying; it shows no 
signs of death. Never before were there so many 
evidences of improvement. Better text-books, and 
more of them, more school journals, more books on 
education, reading, circles organized, libraries 
established, larger institutes, and greater attend- 
ance at normal schools, better understanding of 
educational principles, employment of better meth- 
ods, and a better public sentiment, all indicate 
that we are in an era of progress, not retrogres- 
sion. Certain methods are found not to harmonize 
with educational principles, certain educators fail 
to accomplish hoped-for results, but still educa- 
tional improvement continues. The correction of 
a mistake is a step forward, just as surely as the 
mistake was a step backward. The errors of a mis- 
taken advocate of the “‘ New Education” is not a 
just cause for rejection of the ‘New Education” 
itself. The errors of the ablest advocates of the 
‘“*New Ejlucation” cannot prejudice the candid 
mind from a thorough examination of its claims. 
Progress is dependent upon experiment and dis- 
covery, and is always attended by many mistakes. 
Those who never step out of a beaten path never 
make any discoveries. Those who leave the old 
paths, and make a new one for themselves, find 
difficult traveling, and are apt to fall into errors; 
but, to quote Col. Parker: ‘‘ Blundering in the 
right direction is infinitely better than persistent- 
ly going in the wrong direction.” 

The success of Col. Parker in the schools of 
Quincy and elsewhere brought him prominently 
before the public as the leading advocate of the 
“* New Education,” and now thousands of teachers, 
among both his friends and enemies, regard, the 
**New Education” as simply the methods of Col. 
Parker.—The Iowa Teacher. 


+> 





THE examinations of applicants for positions 
through the Civil Service Commission have been 
quite thorough in subjects not especially connected 
with the offices the candidates are expected to fill. 
The Sun, of this city, has been especially severe 
in exposing this fallacy. In a recent issue it sup 
posed a case in which an applicant for a “ fat” 
office was examined by President Cleveland him- 





sclf. He hus prepared a set of questions very 
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difficult, in some respects, but having no special 
reference to the work required to be done. Here 
they are: 

‘1, The Civil Service Act requires that not more 
than two of the three Commissioners shall be adherents 
of the same political party, State, if you cau, to what 
political party you really belong. 

** Were you mixed up in any way with the Fraud of 
1876, either as an agent or as a beneficiary ? 

‘*3. Name the Governors of Arkansas, in their order, 
from the admission of that state to the Union in 1836. 

“4, Divide 63 7-16 by 874.0691 x. 

**5. Render into. grammatical English the first ten 
pages of Hon. Dorman B, Eaton's letter of June, 1883, 
in defense of the competitive examination system. 

**6. Who was the mother of Zebedee’s children ? 

**7, Describe a Mongoose, and give the component 
parts.scriatim. 

“8, Have you ever been accused of hebetudinosity ? 
How many times? 

9. What is the right of infangthef, and when, if 
ever, is it heteroptical ? 

**10, Who invented cart whrels? 

**11. What is the railroad fare between Washington 
and Chicago? When the railroad company charges 
you $13 for transportation between the two cities, are 
you prepared to swear that the ticket cost you $26.50? 

‘12. Explain the commonly received theory of the 
mazurka. 


‘18. What is the essential? difference, ethical, legal, 
and metaphysical, between stealing money from the 
United States Treasury by false vouchers and perjured 
affidavit, and picking the pocket of a Jeffersonian 
Democrat? State clearly your views on this subject, 
and put them in the form of a brief but respectful let- 
ter to the First Auditor. 

“14. Do you drink gin? Do you drink ginger ale. 
Are you abdicted to the lemonade habit ?” 

Similar questions have frequently been asked 
teachers—questions, at least, equally as irrevelant. 





A MODEL SCHOOL, 
By Supt. C. W. SprincEer, Webster Co., Neb. 








AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 


Our model school is an ideal one to some extent, 
and ought to be while improvement and progress 
are the watchwords. It is a neat school- house, 
pleasantly located, and thoroughly furnished, mak- 
ing it a home for the teachers and pupils. At the 
opening of the term everything is found in its prop- 
er place, the children are clean, hair and clothing 
neatly arranged ; they take the seats assigned them 
by the teacher pleasantly ; every convenience for 
a thorough ventilation of the room has been pro 
vided; the small children sit on the seats suited 
to their size and comfort; pupils are taught how to 
keep the air in the room at its proper temperature; 
the teacher oversees and controls everything qui- 
etly, yet with a firm hand. At least once a month, 
a physician whose judgment can be relied upon, 
visits each room and inquires into the sanitary 
condition of the school, and reports to the school 
board his approval or recommendation for changes 
tobe made. Outbuildings are carefully watched 
that no obscene writing is found or nuisances 
committed upon the premises, and disinfect- 
ants are freely used at proper times. Parents send 
their children to school properly clothed and in- 
structed to avoid those things detrimental to 
health, as wet feet, damp clothing, etc. 

OPENING OF SCHOOL 


As there is a proper place for everything, so there 
is a proper time for everything - opening and clos- 
ing, studying and reviting, leaving the seat or ask- 
ing questions. Our school does not open in the 
morning at half-past nine or ten o’clock, and close 
at three, or at some time when a friend calls anx- 
ious to take us out riding, but at regular and stated 
hours. Every pupil understands this and aims to 
be prompt, or brings a proper excuse. The opening 
exercises consist of the reading of some portion of 
Scripture from which the teacher impresses some 
moral lessons as benevolence, kindness, truth, so- 
briety, etc., or by singing by the school, or both. 
Sectarian instruction as such is carefully avoided, 





but the great moral truths that regulate humanity 
and make men's lives more beautiful, good, and 
true, are zealously promulgated. 

WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT. 


The teacher is now ready to impart instruction. 
We will not discuss the preparation, qualification 
and character of the teacher, suffice it to say he or 
she-is deemed qualified to conduct our model school. 
Now what shall be taught? A smattering of arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, and reading? We say 
emphatically, no! A young lady in the east re- 
turned from boarding school, and related the sum 
of her accomplishments to a gentleman friend, 
when he retorted with more truth than was flat- 
tering to the young lady’s vanity : ‘* Yes, a little 
French, a little music, a little German, and you 
know nothing of either.” John Stuart Mill said, 
‘“*The aim of all intellectual training for the mass 
of the people should be to cultivate common sense.” 
We are to leave those things we have no time to 
teach ; and, whatever the special branch of investi- 
gation, we are to pursue that long enough to give 
us power to comprehend it, and a breadth of 
thought to enable us to grapple with other things 
for ourselyes. Not how many problems solved, 
how many pages of grammar recited, but how much 
power of mind has been attained; t.e. how much 
have the perceptive faculties been developed, how 
much have the reasoning powers been increased, 
and how strong are the retentive faculties. These 
are the great things to be sought after, and to be 
found in our model school. 

THE RECITATION. 


The teacher assigns a lesson, not long, but one of 
which the pupil already has some comprehension; 
but if not sufficient, then the teacher by a series of 
questions or explanations so leads the minds of the 


-| pupil that he can get a clear idea of the subject and 


its relation to what has gone before. This calls 
forth the judgment of the teacher, but our 
teacher is equal to the emergency, and says the 
right word at the right time, leaving the pupil en- 
couraged to investigate for himself, and he begins 
to study. Weconfine our study for the present to 
knowledge derived from books, so that we assume 
that we have a uniformity; and are as near what 
we need as the times allow. 

So that having begun within our comprehension, 
we go on from the ‘‘ known to the unknown ” tak- 
ing but one thing at a time, and thoroughly master- 
ing that in its related order to other things, endeav- 
oring to fix it in the memory, in sucha manner that 
the next thought shall not crowd it out, but com— 
plement and broaden it, with the whole attention 
fixed, and the world shut out for the time. That is 
study ! 

Five objects may be noticed as making a perfect 
recitation. First, testing the pupils knowledge of 
the subject under consideration; secondly, illus- 
trating and proving his statements; thirdly, an 
opportunity for the teacher to give further infor- 
mation on the subject; fourthly, tu correct any 
errors that may have arisen in the mind of the 
child; fifthly, preparing for future study. Manner 
and position of teacher is worth a great deal. In 
Germany a teacher does not sit during the recita- 
tion, or hold a book in his band. Use the black 
board freely for everything. Require pupils to 
speak distinctly. Induce your pupils to think, 
then to express their thoughts clearly. Let defi- 
nitions and rules be recited with exactness, other 
matters in the pupil’s own language. In question- 
ing let the teacher be careful not to recite the lesson 
for the pupil. 

PERSONAL INTEREST. 

Give individual attention to each pupil, and thus 
develop every power possible ; the human mind is 
not a cup to be filled to the brim and then hold no 
more, but it is a bud continually unfolding and ex- 
panding, and, like the fish, growing as long as it 
exists. Let us then strive to develop the faculties, 
rather than store the mind with isolated facts. 


EXAMINATIONS 
may be held regularly, but not too far apart. If a 





pupil has five recitations a day (which are too 





J 


many for ordinary pupils) let one of them be speci- 
ally devoted to examination, four advance lessons, 
and one review during the week. If the work is 
written, then let everything be examined, and the 
pupil's attention called to his mistakes, also his 
good points in the work; and in some cases let the 
review be reviewed and fully corrected. Never 
allow an examination paper to pass without this 
care. 
MEMORY EXERCISES 

should be frequent; select passages from authors 
of merit may be recited each day. This will fill 
the pupil's mind with good thoughts, and enoble 
his actions. The boy who learns that ‘‘It is faith 
in something, and an enthusiasm after something, 
that makes life worth looking after,” has gained a 
wonderful stride toward true manhood. 

Use drill tables in addition every day in every 
department of the school to develop rapidity and 
accuracy. It is wonderful what a three months’ 
course will bring out in this respect. 

A WORD TO PARENTS. 


Parents should learn that reading in the fourth 
reader before the child is fitted for a third reader, 
is detrimental to his progress, and so in other 
stadies. They should also remember their own 
failings in the government of their families; they 
have time to think, and whether they punish or 
not effects but one; the teacher must act often at 
once, and his discipline effects everyone in the 
school-room. The child can not leave home when 
the father punishes him for dix ience; what 
folly, then, to take him out of for being re- 
proved or more severely punished for breaking the 
rules. Keep your teacher if he or she is doing 
good work, even if some in the district have been 
reprimanded, 
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WRITING. 


By Col. F. W. PARKER. 








I have said that the general introduction of writ- 
ing in the lowest primary grades was caused by us- 
ing writing as a prominent means of teaching little 
children to read. _ 


REASONS FOR USING SCRIPT. 


1. The method by which the children have 
been learning oral language for five or more years 
is—first, to acquire an idea or thought,—second, to 
listen to a word or words directly associated with 
the idea or thought,—third, to utter the word or sen- 
tence. The utterance of the word is of the utmost 
importance in fixing the word in the mind. If a 
child could hear language without the power to ex- 
press thought orally, he would no doubt be greatly 
crippled in his power to hear and understand lan- 
guage. Thought demands expression not only for 
the purpose of strengthening thought, but also to 
give clear concepts of words and their associations 
with ideas and thought. 

The analogy between learning to hear language 
by utterance, and learning to see language (to read) 
by writing, is complete and perfect. Five or six 
years of constant practice in uttering what is heard 
has formed one of the strongest habits of the child’s 
nature. Writing the words he is learning, simply 
carries this permanently fixed habit, this ever ac- 
tive and constant power, over into the method of 
learning to read. The failure to use the acquired 
powers of pupils in each step of progress is one of 
the great and lamentablé mistakes in teaching. 


2. Writing a word that has been associated with 
an idea, follows the method by which every oral 
word has been learned, and utilizes a powerful 
habit. The mind associates an idea with a word— 
and the utterance or writing of the word; the ex- 
pression of the word, is in obedience to a natural 
and active tendency of the soul. 


8. What peeuliar form of written or printed 
words should be used in the first steps? The an- 
swer is plain and practical in the highest degree ; 
—the forms of written expression the pupil is to 
use all his life long. 

All conventional forms of expression are learned 
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entirely by imitation; as the pattern or model is, so 
will the forms of eapression be. 

Printing, or writing a poor hand, is precisely an- 
alagous to mis-pronunciation and bad articula- 
tion. There is no time to be lost trying to correct 
habits, which need never have been acquired. Not 
one precious minute! It is a fact of common experi- 
ence that many if not most pupils im our schools 
struggle through eight years of writing, writing a 
half an hour or an hour daily, and after all cannot 
express their thoughts upon paper easily and leg- 
ibly ;itis also a well-known fact that every child 
with normal powers can, under proper teaching, 
learn to write in the first three primary years. 

If the child is to use in writing the normal or the 
easiest and most legible form of expression, why 
should he not use from the first and all the time, 
the torms in reading that he will use all his life, 
with some considerable exceptions, to wit, prints. 

This seems to be in direct conflict with the prin- 
ciple above laid down. If script and print were 
identical in form, there would be no conflict. They 
are dis-similar, they must both be learned, and the 
question is, which should be learned first, or should 
they both be learned together ¢ 


SCRIPT AND PRINT LEARNED TOGETHER. 


Both seript and print can be learned together, 
there is no doubt of that ; and in acquiring both at 
the same time, there is no positive infringement up- 
on the main principles of teaching reading. The 
question is: Does the teaching of script and print 
together use time and mental power in the most 
economical way? How to work with the least. pos- 
sible amount of waste, is a matter of immense im 
portance, Cana child learn as well and as quickly 
by using one as both, in the first steps ? 

Llaste in beginning is generally waste at the send ; 
the point to ascertain is not how much a pupil can 
learn in three months, but how much and well he 
can learn in one or two years. 


POINTS IN THIS DISCUSSION. 


a. Every child should learn both script and print, 
the former he will use all his life in expressing 
thought, the latter never. 

b. The reproduction of the word or words a pupil 
is learning, and the expression of the idea or 
thought associated with the word or sentence, is an 
exceedingly important aid in learning to read. This 
reproduction of words should be made in the con- 
ventional forms the pupil is to use all his life. 

c. Owing to the means it affords for the constant 
repetition of wordsin different sentences, the black- 
board, is by far, preferable to the best charts or 
first readers ever yet made. 

A teacher can write much easier and mach more 
rapidly than she can print. The writing she pro- 
duces upon the blackboard should be, like pronun- 
ciation, the exact forms her pupils should repro- 
duce. 

d. Children learn script more easily, taking repro- 
duction into the account, than they can print with- 
out reproducing the print. 

e. In copying from the blackboard, pupils begin 
spelling, pronunciation and capitalization in forms 
they will never be called upon to change. 

f. The greatest danger in teaching all first steps, 
reading in particular, is to hurry and overburden 
the mental power of the learner, thus creating a 
disgust rather than a love for reading. 

A strong appetite for books should be developed 
in the child. This can be done by working very 
slowly at first, by teaching a few words thoroughly, 
so that when pupils do begin print they will succeed 
every time they try to read asentence. This end 
may be reached by using script alone, better than 
teaching script and print together.. It has been 
urged that parents could help children, and chil- 
dren could help themselves, if print were used. 
The help, of most parents, at this time, when they 
cannot see how any one can learn to read without 
knowing the names of the letters, would be asa 
general thing detrimental tothe children. Children 
can help themselves, at first, more by writing the 
words they learn than jn any other way. 





g. Children who have been taught script for four 
or five months, can, under skillful teaching, change 
from script to print with great ease. One or two 
days’ time is amply sufficient to make the change. 

In my experience, pupils who have been skill- 
fully taught seript for five months are able to read 
three or four first readers in the next five months. 


WHEN A CHILD SHOULD BEGIN TO WRITE. 


I would use script alone in the first steps, be- 
cause by so doing there is the least waste of time 
and effort. 

Thus far answering the question, ‘‘ When should 
a child begin to write?” Ihave shown the uses of 
writing, rather than to directly answer the ques- 
tion. A child should begin to use any avenue of 
thought manifestation when tnuscles and nerves, 
to be used in that mode of expression, are capable 
of action under the direction of the mind, without 
detriment to the physical or mental nature of the 
child. It has been proven by more than eighty 
years’ ue in Germany, and nearly twenty-five 
years in this country, that every normally devel- 
oped child can write as soon as he begins to learn to 
read. 

It has been said by a person who ought to be 
good authority, that children should not be taught 
to write until they have thoughts to express. The 
suggestion that little five-year-old children have 
no thoughts to express, is eminently ridiculous. 

Very much of the reasoning concerning what 
children can and should do, and upon what they 
cannot, and should not do, is done from a lofty, 
theoretical height, far above (or perhaps below 
would be a better word) an intimate knowledge of 
the child und the facts. 

A theoretical leader, who does no* constantly 
temper his theory by careful and continual prac- 
tice, is too often a blind leader of the blind. Ihave 
lately heard of two prominent normal school 
teachers who go down into the primary schoo's 
and teach,one hour a day. Stock arguments 
against progress in elucation would be at a great 
discount if all principals, superintendents, and pro 
fessors of pedagogy would do this. Go then, Sir 
Authority, and do likewise ! 


* 
* 


DRAWING. 








OUTLINE OF WORK FOR EACH GRADE. 
Grade I. 


1. Use of a foot ruler in measuring lines of given 
length. 

2. A knowledge of the position in which vertical, 
horizontal and oblique lines are represented on a sheet 
of paper. 

3. Still in ruling parallel lines at a given distance in a 
vertical, horizontal cr oblique direction. 

4. The drawing from memory of cufves similar in 
difficulty t» those of easy letters. 

5. The drawing of a simple pattern formed by repeat- 
ing twocurves ora curve and a straight line. One 
curve must be that which forms a simple written letter. 

6. Test in matching colors, 

Grade IT. 

1. Judgment at sight of length compared with 
breadth. 

2. The drawing to scale of simple common objects 
whose angles are right angles. 

8. The drawing from memory of curves similar in 
difficulty to those of the more complicated written 
letters. 

4 The drawing of a simple pattern formed by repeat- 
ing two or more curves. . One curve at least to be that 
used in writing one of the more complicated letters. 

5. Test in matching colors. 

Grade ITI, 

1, The measurement of angles and judgment at sight 
of those most commonly used. 

2. The use of the compass in working the simplest 
geometrical problems. 

8. Dictated drawing to scale of simple forms or pat- 
terns made out by the aid of these problems. 

4. Frehand drawing from colored copies of leaves, 
flowers, insects, or from flat common objects placed so 
as to serve the purpose of freehand copies. 
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5. The drawing from memory of asimple ornamental 
shape. 











Grade IV. 


1. Judgment at sight of the simple proportional divi- 
sions of a straight line, made with one dividing point. 

2. The projection of simple straight-lined surfaces 
and solids, and the model drawing of the same objects. 

8. Model drawing from memory of simple straight- 
lined solids. 

Grade V. 

1, The drawing of simple plans and elevations from 
measurements, 

2. Dictated drawing. 

8. Practice in foreshortening, obtained by drawing a 
simple arrangement of curves first as a feehand exer- 
cise, and afterwards as an exercise in model drawing. 

4. Memory drawing. 


Grades VI., VII. 


One only of the following subjects must be taken. 
The selection is left to the discretion of the managers or 
head teachers. 

1, The drawing of plans and elevations of the simplest 
details of machines and of building construction from 
measurements. 

2. The model drawing of simple groups of common 
objects which are bounded by curved lines as well as 
straight lines. 

8. The freehand drawing of colored examples of the 
principal styles of historic ornament in a simple form. 
Visits to view objects of decoratiye art in local art mu- 
seums, 

Il.—OPTIONAL DRAWING 


Scholars with more than average ability for drawing 
may be selected from Grades V., V1., VII., to form an 
art class at the school, if there be a sufficient number, 
or to attend a central drawing class. In either case the 
instruction must be given by a specially qualified 
teacher. 

Notre TO TEACUERS OF UNGRADED SCHOOLS.— Although this 
outline jt especially applicable to graded scnools it can be of just 
as much ure in ungraded ones. The various grades correspond 
to the various classes that are to be found in many ung.aded 
rvoms having asingle teacher. Many district schvol teachers 
think they can ge little good from work prepared for city 
schools. is isa false idea. A little common sense and skill 


will adapt anything good weerever found and maxe it useful in 
the most elementary schoo! in the centre of Africa! 


A FEW FALSE RULES IN GRAMMAR. 





Here are a few so-called rules that have been 
taught for generations, and are still taught in many 
schools. Look at them carefully, and say why it 
is that the generation of school-masters stick to 
what is false, when there is so much truth within 
easy reach: 


A verb does not, except in a few instances, agree with 
its subject in number and person. 

Pronouns do not agree with their antecedents in per- 
son, number, and gender. 

Active transitive verbs do not govern the objective 
case, or any other. 

The subject of a finite verb is never a noun in the 
nominate case. 

Prepositions do not govern the objective case, or any 
other. 

One verb does not govern another in the infinitive. 

The infinitive is not a mood, and is never governed. 

Conjunctions need not connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs. 

In English the verb is almost without distinction of 
number and person. 

English nouns are entirely without gender, and are 
never in the objective case. 

The infinitive is not an inflection of a verb. 

Conjunctions are free from all rules except common 
sense. 

The word government is the most misleading word in 
English grammar. It implies a power one word has 
over another. There is in no language any such power 
or any relation which is symbolized by such a power. 

In languages which have a variety of inflections, 
words.do not govern each other, The attempt to bind 
words together by links of etymology and syntax, and 
to make grammatical rules for a language in which the 
noun has only one case, in which there is no gender of 
noun, adjective or participle, in which distinction of 
tense, number, person in verbs is almost unknown, and 
that of voice absolutely wanting, is absurd. 





See Richard Grant White's “Use and Abuse of Words,” to 
which we are indebted for many of these hints, 
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INTELLECTUAL progress 1s of necessity from the 
concrete to the abstract. But regardless of this, 
hig* ly abstract subjects, such as grammar, which 
should come quite late, are begun quite early. Po- 
litical geography, dead and uninteresting to a child, 
and which should be an appendage of socio- 
logical studies, is commenced betimes; while 
physical geography, comprehensible and com- 
paratively attractive to a child, isin great 
part passed over. Nearly every subject dealt 
with is arranged in abaormal order; defini- 
tions and rules and principles being put first, in- 
stead of being disclosed, as they are in the order of 
nature. through the study of cases. And then, 
pervading the whole, is the vicious system of rote 
learning—a system of sacrificing the spirit to the 
letter. See the results. What with perceptions 
unnaturally dulled by early thwarting, and a co- 
erced attention to books—what with the mental 
confusion produced by teaching subjects before 
they can be understood, and in each of them giving 
generalizations before the facts of which these are 
the generalizations—what with making the pupil a 
mere passive recipient of other’s ideas, and not in 
the least leading him to be an active inquirer or 
self-instructor—and what with taxing the faculties 
to excess; there are very few minds that become as 
efficient as they might be. 

Examinations being once passed, books are laid 
aside; the greater part of what has been acquired, 
being unorganized, soon drops out of recollection; 
what remains is mostly inert—the art of applying 
knowledge not having been cultivated ; and there is 
but little power either of accurate observation or 
independent thinking. To all which, add, that 
while much of the information gained is of rela- 
tively small value, an immense mass of informa— 
tion of transcendent value is entirely passed over. 
—SPENCER. 








It is a fact that it costs about $25,000,000 annual- 
ly to pay the office-holding class residing in our 
city, and of the entire amount nearly half is requir- 
ed to pay municipal salaries other than fees. At 
least one-third of this money, and perhaps one-half, 
could be saved, were the public business transacted 
according to the methods of a sagacious business 
man in the transaction of his private affairs. This 
is the financiering of men. How would it be if 
women were in authority and had the management 
of affairs,—since our custom is to pay women half 
as much as men for the same quantity of work. 
Salaries of public officials would at once be reduced 
one-half, and a tremendous saving effected to the 
over-burdened taxpayers. Would the work be as 
well done? We propose that we try the experi- 
ment a year or two. It certainly could make mat- 
ters no worse. We think we could nominate 
several women who have as much sense as several 
of our aldermen, and a great deal more honesty. 











TABLE TALK. 





Good retorts are indicative of a quick, sharp, discrimi- 
nating mind, and as such may be studied with profit by 
teachers. Several of them have recently come to our 
notice and should be preserved. They may be read to 
the advanced classes and made the subject of profitable 
conversations, 

When the Rev. Dr. 8. H. Cox was moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, he prayed after this 
mann’r : 

**O Lord, thou art the sine qua non of our desires, the 
ne plus ultra of our faith, and the ultima thule of our 
hope.” 

Some one reminded bim that he prayed in a tongue 
unknown to many of bis audience. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

** You prayed in Latin.” 

He was entirely insensible of it, so unconsciously did 
he express his thoughts in Latin. 

A memorable passage of his life was his entrance into 
Exeter Hali, as a delegate from the American Bible 
Society. 

“Dr. Cox,” says the narrator, “arrived in London, 
and in Exeter Hall after the meeting was begun, and ‘a 
tirade against America greeted him as he entered. As 


the speaker sat down Dr. Cox was announced as the 
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delegate from the American Society. The terrible 
denunciation just delivered had excited the indignation 
of the audience, and Dr. Cox was received with respect- 
ful coldness; but his splendid figure, his gallant, 
courteous, commanding presence, his irresistible smile, 
lightened instantly the gloom of the hall and conciliated 
the audience. He began: ‘My lord,’ addressing the 
nobleman who presided over the vast as:embly, ‘ twenty 
days ego I was taken by the tug Hercules from the quay 
in New York to the good ship Samson lying in tke 
stream, thus, my lord, going from strength to strength. 
By the good hand of the Lord I was brought to your 
shores just in time to reach this house and to enter in 
the midst of the buraing denunciations of my beloved 
country that have fallen from the lips of the gentleman 
who justsatdown. He has reproached that country for 
the existence of slavery, which I abhor as much as he. 
Bat he did not tell you, my lord, that when we revolted 
from your government one of the reasons alleged was 
the fact that your king had forced that institution upon 
us in spite of eur remonstrances, and that the original 
sin rests with you and your fathers, And now, my 
lord, instead of indulging in mutual reproaches, I pro- 
pose that the gentleman shall be Shem, and I will be 
Japhet, and taking the mantle of charity, we will walk 
backward, and we will cover the nakedness of our 
common father.’ 

“The effect was instantaneous and overwhelming. 
The day was won, and a more popular orator than Dr. 
Cox was not heard during the anniversaries.” 

When Andrew Jackson was delivering a speech in 
Georgia, near its close, Amos Kendall, who was some- 
what of a wag, pulled his coat-tail and whispered : 
‘*- Give them a litt’e Latin, General; they will not be 
satisfied without it.” After a few minutes he wound 
up his speech in tones of thunder: “‘ E pluribus unum / 
Sine qua non! Multum in parvo! Sic transit gloria 
mundi!” The shouts could have been heard for miles. 
It was about all the Latin the General knew, and this 
he had learned from the spelling book. 

One of the best retorts ever given was made by Rev. 
Dr. Ward in a meeting of ministers in Rochester a few 
years since. Dr. Ward isan excellent man, but given 
to making complimentary speeches of a pleasant nature. 
Tha late Rev. Dr. Page was a strict parlamentarian and 
sometimes given to making quite pointed remarks when 
anything was said or done not pleasing t- him. Dr. 
Ward had just made some very complimentary allusions 
which Dr. Page referred to as in Dr. W.’s usual ‘‘ creamy 
and oily” way. ‘ Yes,” said Dr. W., ‘‘my brother, 
Dr. P., is also given to making creamy and oily speeches, 
but they are the cream of tartar and the oil of vitriol.” 
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READING CIRCLES. 











The course of reading in Canada is recommended by 
the Hon. Geo. W. Ross, Minister of Education. It ex- 
tends over a period of three years. 

PEDAGOGICS. 
Third C’ass Teachers—(Two books per year.) 

Outlines of the Study of Man—Hopkins. Lectures— 
Fitch. Educational Reformers—Quick. Psychology of 
Cognition—Jardine. Education as a Science—Bai 
Education— Spencer. 


Second Class Teachers—(Two books per year.) 


Systems of Education—J. Gill. Lectures on the His- 
tory of Education—Jos. Payne. The Action of Exam- 
inations—H. Latham. School Management—Jos2ph 
Landon. Teachers’ Manual and Method of Organiza- 
tion—R. Robinson, Culture Demanded by Modern 
Life—Z£. L. Youmans. 


First Class Teachers. 


Psychology — Sully. Greek Education — Mahaffey. 
History of Pedagogy—Hailman. 


Physical Science and Natural History—{Six books 
per year.) 

The Fairy Land of Science—-Buckley. Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps—Sir Jno. Lubbeck. Sound Bodies for our Boys 
aod Girls—Blaikie. Forms of Water—Tyndall. Physi- 
ography—Huzley. Heat as a Mode of Motion—Tyndall. 
Methods of Study in Natural History—Agassiz. Homes 
without Hands— Woods. Elements of Physical Geog- 
‘|raphy — Geskie. Physical Geography of the Sea— 
Maury. The Races of Man—Peschel. Connection of 
the Physical Sciences—Somerville. Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences—Clifford. Physical Forces—Fara- 
day. Science Lectures at South Kensington. Wild 





Animals, their Life and Habite—Wo'f. Flowers and 
their Pedigrees—Grant Allen. Health —Carfleld. 
Literature and History—(Kight books per year.) 

1. Julius Casar—Shakeapeare. 2. Every-day Eng- 
lish—Richard Grant White. 8. Selections from Words- 
worth—Matthew Arnold. 4. Milton and Wordsworth 
—English Men of Letters. 5. Industrial Biography— 
Smiles. 6. Short History of the English People— 
Green. %. Montcalm and Wolf—Parkman. 8. The 
English Constitution—Bagehot. 9%. Macaulay's Life 
and Letters—Trevelyan. 10. Getting on in the World 
—Matthews. 11. Walks about Rome— Hare. 12, 
Words and their Uses—R, G. White. 18. Johnson's 
Lives of the Chief Poets—Matthew Arnold. 14. Expan- 
sion of England—Seeley. 15. Words and Places— Tuy 
lor. 16, English Literature (condensed)—Taine. 17. 
The United Netherlands—Motley. 18, Oliver Crom- 
well—Carlyle. 19. Life of Johnson—Boswell (Murray's 
Edition). 20. Language and Languages—Farrar. 21, 
Paradise Lost—Milton. 22. Intellectual Development 
of Europe—Draper. 23. In Memoriam and the Prin- 
cers—Tennyson. 24. Nicholas Nickleby—Dickens. 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





THE NEW YEAR!!! 
1886 ! 
L 
Sweetly hath passed the year ; the seasons came 
Duly as they were wont, the gentle spring, 
And the delicious summer, and the cool, 
Rich autumn, with the nodding of the grain , 
And winter, like an old and hoary man, 
Frosty and stiff—and so are chronicled. 


We have read gladness in the new green leaf, 
And in the first-blown violets ; we have drunk 
Cool water from the rock, and in the shade 
Sunk to the noontide slumber ; we have plucked 
The mellow fruitage of the bending tree, 

And girded to our pleasant wanderings. 


When the cool winds came freshly from the hills, 
And when the tinting of the autumn Jeaves 
Had faded from its glory, we have sat 
By the good fires of winter, and rejoiced 
Over the fulness of the gathered sheaf. 
—N. P. WILLIs. 





II,—THE CHILD AND THE YEAR. 
Said the child to the youthful year: 
‘* What hast thou in store for me, 
Oh, giver of beautiful gifts ! what cheer, 
What joy dost thou bring with thee?” 


‘*My seasons four shall bring 
Their treasures : the wiuter’s snows, 

The autumn’s store, and the flowers of spring, 
And the summer’s perfect rose. 


‘¢ All these and more shall be thine, 
Dear child,—but the last and best 
Thyself must earn by a strife divine, 

If thou wouldst be truly blest. 


** Wouldst know this last, best gift? 
Tis a conscience clear and bright, 

A peace of mind which the soul can lift 
To an infinite delight. 


‘* Truth, patience, courage, and love, 
If thou unto me canst bring, 
I will set thee all earth’s ills above, 
Oh, child ! and crown thee a king !” 
—CELIA THAXTER. 





ILf.—WHatT GIFT? 
1. 
What gift shall I give to each friend that I love, 
The richest and rarest and noblest I may, 
That shall come like peace on the wings of the dove, 
To brighten the joy of this festival day ? 


I would offer some token no other may bring, 

That will breathe a devotion none other may show, 
The costliest, fittest, and welcomest thing 

That ever I could or could wish to bestow. 


But I know not'the mive can such treasure supply. 

Nor whose are the hands can such master. work make, 
And I have not the riches their products to buy ; 

So my wish is a dream that must fade when I wake. 
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. 
Yet ove thing I can and that will I give ; 
Though poor, it perchance to more value may grow ; 
] will give my own life, and strive better to live, 
That from it good deeds more abundant may flow. 


So I offer that gift, though humble it be, 
All stained and marred and broken and drear ; 
And I know to the friend that is truest to me, 
To him or to her ’twill most welcome appear. 


And if friendship is grieved at a token so slight, 
And chides me that to it nought better I bring, 
Let the task be its own and its own the delight 
To fashion it into a worthier thing. 
--EUGENE BOUTON. 


IV.—JANUARY AND JUNE. 
Said January to June : 
** Pray let us walk together, 
The birds are in tune, 
And sunny is the weather. 


* And look you, I will show, 
Before the long day closes, 

A pretty sight I know, 
Worth all your summer roses.” 


Then as they went, the air 

Grew thick with snow-flakes flying, 
But all the roses fair 

Hung down their heads a-dying. 


Cried June in sorrow : ‘* Nay, 
We may not walk together. 
You’ve turned my skies to gray, 
And spoiled my golden weather. 
**Go now, I pray you, go, 
Before my last bud closes ; 
Take you your cold white snow, 
And give me back my roses !” 
—-MARGARET JOHNSON. 


V.—RING OUT, WILD BELLS ! 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty night ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die! 
—From TENNyson’s New Year's Eve. 


Norg.—The whole of this may be found in most of the school- 
readers. 





VI.—THE SNOW. 


Hurry and skurry! Hurrah for the snow! 

How the flakes dance, and how the winds blow ! 
Run for the sleighs and for mufflers run, 

Little ones, eager for frolic and fun. 


Pull on the mittens, and ring out the bells, 
Jolly, I say, is the music that tells 

Winter has come, and the snow king is here— 
There ! a big snow-ball hit me on the ear! 


VIL.—THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll-ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you shall not die! 


He lieth still ; he doth not move ; 
He will not see the dawn of day ; 
He hath no other life above, 
He gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 
And the new year will take them away. 
Old year, you must not go ; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go! 


7 * * * oa 


He was so full of joke and jest ; 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To see him die, across the waste 

His son and heir doth ride post haste ; 
But he’ll be dead before. 





Every one for his own ; 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New Year blithe and bold, my 


friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 
* . * — = 
His face is growing sharp and thin ; 


Alack ! our friend is gone ! 
Close up his eyes ; tie up his chin ; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there aloue, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There is a new foot on the floor, my 
friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Like as my parlor, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small ; 

A little butterie, and therein 
A little byn, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread, 
Unclupt, unflead ; 

Lord, I confess too, when I dine, 
The pulse is thine, 

And all these other bits, that be 
There placed by thee ; 

The worts, the purslain, and the messe 
Of water cresse 

Which of thy kindness thou hast sent : 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet 
To be more sweet. 








EXAMINATIONS, 





By W. M. G. 


(At the end of each verse, the reciter draws a deep sigh and ex- 
claims, “* Examinations !"’) 
The other night I went to bed, 
But not to sleep, for my poor head 
Was filled with a most awful dread. 
Examinations ! 


I thought of this, and then of that; 

Of set and sit; which goes with sat? 

I fear my brain has run to fat. 
Examinations ! 


Next came the base and rate, per cent., 

Of money to an agent sent, 

And with that word all of them went. 
Examinations ! 


Then my lessons I try to spell ; 

Which words have two, and which, one L? 

Ob, my poor brain! I cannot tell. 
Examinations ! 


Where is Cape Cod, and where Pekin ? 

Where do the rivers all begin? 

A high per cent. I cannot win. 
Examinations ! 


Who was John Smith? What did he do? 

And all the other fellows, too? 

You must tell me, I can’t tell you. 
Examinations ! 

Oh, Welcome sleep ! at last it camo ; 

But not to rest me, all the same ; 


For in my dreams this is my bane— 
Examinations ! 





QUESTIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1. What is the object of the Constitution ? 
2. Why is the United States a mation, not a confed- 


? 

8. Why is our government a government of laws, 
not of men? 

4, What is meant by “legislative power” ? 

5. Into how many departments is our government 
divided? 

6. What department makes the laws? In what way ? 

7. What enforces them? In what way? 

8. What interprets them? In what way? 

9. Are these departments kept distinct ? 

10. What is a veto? 

11, Why are there three departments ? 


12. What is Congress? 

13. How long does each Congress continue ? 

14. How are they designated ? 

15. By whom are represeutatives chosen? For how 
long? 

16. By whom are senators chosen? For how long? 

17. How old must a representative be? 

18. What must he not be ? 

19. How is the number from any state fixed? 

20. Can a representative be a woman? 

21. What power does the House of Representatives 
possess that is not held by the Senate ? 

22. Does any state have less than two representa- 
tives? Why? 

23. ° What bills must originate in the house? 

24. What is meant by ‘‘ representatives elected at 
large” ? 

25. Can a state, if it so chooses, elect all its represent- 
atives on one ticket? 

26. Have all citizens the right to vote ? 

27, For how long tme must a representative have 
been a citizen of the United States ? 

28. In what manner can an Indian become a citizen ? 

29. Does our country tax persons who are forbidden 
to vote for representatives? 

80. Is the word “ stove” in the Constitution? 

31. Whatis meant by “ taxation without representa- 
tion”? Are the United States taxes based on repre- 
sentation ? 

32. How are vacancies in the representation of any 
state in the House filled? Is it lawful ever to fill a 
vacancy in the House by appointment ? 

33. What officers of the House are not members of 
the House? 

34. What is an impeachment? 


A LANGUAGE PUZZLE. 











The barber’s motto, and come again. 

The thermometor gains notoriety by ———. 

A Chemist's affairs are always in a state of 

The butcher may be regarded us a —— tothe 
human family. 

Tailors will give you 
to run up a 

A motto which undertakers do not believe in : ——— 











, but it requires a lawyer 








THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








The following points in the President’s message are im- 
portant, as indicating the drift of public opinion. Although 
some time has elapsed since these opinions were uttered, 
they are, and will continue to be, live issues before the 

people for some time to come: 

He recommends a law to prevent the importation of 
i into me cae. ‘ 

e@ reasserts conviction of the value and practicabilit, 
of Civil Service Reform, and recommends an enlarges 
salary for the Civil Service Commissioners. 

He urges prompt action of Congress to provide for a suc- 
cessor to the Presidency in the event of the death or dis- 
ability of both President and Vice-President. 

He condemns polygamous marriages, and demands that 
“our homes, established by the law of God, guarded b 
—— care, regulated by parental authority, and sancti- 

ed by parental love,” shall be securely protected from the 
incursion of the Mormons 

He reports the astounding fact that probably more than 
half the army have been tried for offenses, great or smal), 
in one year, and urges a reform in the methods of military 
tribunals. He also counsels the separation of the Signal 
Service from the War Department. 

He reports $165,000,0C0 of silver in the Treasury vaults, 
against which there are outstanding $93,000,000 in silver 
certificates ; and strongly urges the suspension of the silver 


omen. - 

© resents the refusal of Austria to accept Mr. K 

begnnee | aps write isa - ae F <4 
e tiated measures for the inauguration of a ne 

Sains treaty between the United States and British North 


He advises a reduction of the tariff upon the imported 
a of life, but cautiously, so as not to injure vested 


He is unalterably opposed to entangling alliances 
with f nations; he yf disapproves of the 
roposed Trea t mstruction 

fotaroceantio A gripe see ero 


Following the usual custom after the death of a Presi- 
dent or ex-President of the United States, Mr. Edmunds 
introduced in the Senate a bill extendi:g the franking 
ae to the widow of Gen. Grant, and another giving 

ones CAD year. It S exeeeted that these 


=e — dy amen — re = k from com- 
y passed e Senate without d 
lay. Gen. Viele, of New York, intends to offer a similac 


pension bill in the House at an early date. 


The Sultan’s attempt to fasten the attention of the 
powers on Eastern Roumelia 1s not so clever a trick that it 
succeed in turning their consideration away from the 
Servo-Bulgarian quarrel and Prince Alexander’s claims 
against Servia. 


z 





This is thus far a iarily severe winter for Europe on 
both sides the dividing line of mountains—the Pyrenees 
gad Alpe. The lowest te po kaowa for five years 

been experienced report comes 
—_— in in the southern part of 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The Yolo county Teachers’ 
at Woodland, Cal., Oct. 
J. W. Goin in the chair. The exercises, 
ing of papers, discussions, and class exercises, were 
conducted by the teachers. State Supt. Prof. Welcker was 
present part of the time. Two interesting iectures were 
given at the evening sessions Moles . C. Dane, sub- 
ect: Constantinople; and Rev. Dr. F. F. Jewell, subject : 
Tneonnected Coins, or Forgotten Factors in — 





oinettitie was pele 
ounty Superintenden: 
consiat— 


V. 8. 
COLORADO. 

The enrollment in the south side public schools, South 
Pueblo, is now crowding five hundred pretty closely. The 
schools are doing fine work this term, and have accomplish- 
ed a great deal with their usual absence of public parade, 
and without attracting any unusual attention. Their con- 
dition could hardly more satisfactory.— Pueblo Daily 
Chieftain, Dec, 18. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Ariel Parish, former superintendent of the New Haven 
schools, died at Denver, Col., Nov. 22nd, at the age of sev- 
enty-seven. Coming to the New Haven superintendency 
from Springfield, Mass,, twenty years ago, he devoted six- 
teen years to building up and perfecting the New Haven 
school system. On receiving news of the death of: Mr. 
Parish, Superintendent Dutton called a special meeting of 
the city principals, at which appropriate resolutions were 

, and it was resolved to attend the funeral services 1n 
a body if held in New Haven or Springfield. 


The Roman Catholic church in Ansonia is following the 
example of Birmingham in establishing a parochical 


school. 


Vaccination is progressing in the Hartford and New Ha- 
ven schools. 


The New Haven schools will be subjected before the close 
of the present term to test examinations, differing very es- 
sentially from annual, or promotion examinations. The 
questions are prepared by committees of the principles: and 
the work of the scholars is submitted to the personal in- 
spection of the superintendent and the Board of Education. 


The teachers of New London and Windham counties, 
held a 4 -it wm 5 and profitable reunion in Wil- 
limantic, Nov. 20. More than two hundred teachers were 
present. 

Prin. Fergurson, of Putman High School, presided. 

In the evening Dr. T. J. Morgan, of the Khode Island 
Normal School, spoke on “‘ The Home and the School.” 

State Editor, A. B. Fifield, Eaton School, New Haven. 


DAKOTA, 


The last report of the Dakota Normal School, at Madison 
Lake, shows that a very good beginning has been made 
toward supplying the territory with trained teachers, and 
there is every reason to expect that its growth of usefulness 
will keep pace with the growing needs of the country. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Felix Adler and Dr. Mayo visited the Cook County 
Normal School, recently, the tormer in the interests of the 
Ethical Society, the latter on his own account. Dr. Mayo 
is on a western tour, and stopped at the school long enough 
to look aroun‘ a little, and to make an address at the Cook 
County Teachers’ Association. 


NEBRASKA. 


The ‘‘ Douglas Co, Teachers’ Association’’ convened at 
Omaha, Dec. 12. Owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
but thirty members were present. An interesting program, 
however, well repaid those. 

Among the subjects discussed were: ‘‘ Primary Geogra- 
phy,” by Miss Anna M. Ord; “ How to Secure Regular At- 
tendance,” by Mr. F. J. Everett; To What Extent Should 
Civil Government be Taught in Ungraded Schools,” by Mr. 
A. W. Parker.  ‘ The Teachers’ Failures: How to correct 
them,’’ by Mr. J. H. Hamilton. Each paper was followed 
by am animated discussion, open to all members. 

At the close of the afternoon session, a ‘‘ Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle’ was organized, with the following officers : 

Bres., Dr. Max Randall; Sec., Miss Anna E. Leach, 
Treas., Miss Anna M. Ord: Executive Committee, Co. Supt. 
James B. Bruner and Mr. E. Messenger. A. E. L. 


The Meeting of the Ontario Co. Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Phelps, Jan. 15-16. There will be a lecture by 
Dr. James Milne of Cortland on ‘‘The Teacher and His 
Migemi,, ane OF ag oa ig A the oe ew: “ Lan- 
guage,’’ by Miss Nellie F. Nares; ‘‘History, Its Importance, 
and How to Teach it,’’ by L. L.. Pierpont; ‘‘ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes,” by H. K. Clapp; and ‘‘Grammar,” by Gertrude S. 
Bigelow. L. N. BEEBE. Pres. 

. E. SMILEY, Sec. 
NEW YORK. 

Mr. G. R. Cutting, of Auburn, has invited about a hun- 
dred of the principals of high schools and other institutions 
of academic grades to attend a “holiday conference” at 
Syracuse, Dec. 29-30. The invitation met with a 
hearty response, more than enough to ensure a profitable 
meeting having promised to attend. The proceedings will 
consist of an informal interchange of views on_ thoroughly 


practical topics, and it is hoped that much good may grow P 


out of it. 


The teachers of this state should understand that an 
earnest effort is being made to elect a school man as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is a subject 
that deeply concerns every teacher in the state. We must 
all take hold and help. hat can youdo? See your rep- 
resentative and state senator. Urge the duty ot dealin 
justly by the teachers. We have many men who would 
honor the place. Why choose a politician? The follo 
gentlemen have been mentioned as candidates for 
office. They are eminent in school work, and would ad- 
minister the office in pupetay with teachers : 

C. E. Hawkins, A.M., superintendent of teachers’ classes 
in academies. 

William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., principal State Normal 
School, Geneseo. 

John H. French, LL.D., state institute conductor. 

Professor R. E. Post, Tthaca. 

Charles H. Verrill, Ph.D., Princi Delaware Literary 
institute, Franklin. oe 


NEW JERSEY. 


The teachers of Jersey City held their monthly associa- 
tion, Dec. 16. The program consisted of some come fine sing- 
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ing, by Miss Janet S remarks by the president, Mr. 
Geo. H. Linsley, and an by Dr. Jerome Allen. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A teachers’ institute under the direction of Hon. J. W. 
Patterson opened at Tilton, Dec. 2, and closed Dec. 4. There 
was not a large attendance of ers. Wednesday evening 
Prof. Rounds gave a lecture on Early English Literature. 
Thursday evening Supt. Patterson gave an interesting talk 
on education. 


H. B. Closson, who graduated from Dartmouth in 1879, 
and was subsequently a tutor there, was married recently 
in New York city to Ellen B., daughter of the late Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of Yale College. 


Miss Emily Story, a graduate of the state normal school 
at Plymouth, has taken charge of the training school of the 
Wisconsin state normal school at Milwaukee. 


8S. F. White, 02 Palmer, Mass., has been elected teacher 
of drawing in the Nashua schools at a salary of $1,000. 


A movement is being started among the students at the 
high school in Berlin to spend every Saturday inimproving 
the grounds around their utiful new school building. 


Prof. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College is working on a 
raised map of the Sandwich islands. 


MISSOURI. 

The West Plains Académy produced an excellent report 
last month, which was published in the local papers with 
og ming comments in favor of the principal, Mr. 
W. H. Lynch ; 

MINNESOTA. 

Among other interesting exercises on the program of the 

State Teachers’ Association are ‘‘ The Kindergarten,” by 
Miss Jennie Lloyd Jones, of Eau Claire; ‘Manual Training 
and Education,’ by w.A. Pike, of the State University ; 
“Learning by Doing,” by Col. Parker; ‘‘The Teaching o 
Geography,” by Sanford Niles, of the School Education ; 
“The Certification of Teachers,” by Supt. C. W. Belden ; 
and ‘‘ The High School Problem,” by Prin. C. B. Gilbert, of 
St. Paul. There will also be a report of the Minnesota 
Teachers’ Reading and Scientific Circle. 
The County Supts. hold their convention on Monday 
evening Dec. 28th, ‘mmediately preceeding the Association. 
They will discuss Grading of Country Schools, Examina- 
tion of Teachers, Reports of Work and Experiences, Visita- 
tion of Schools, Institute Work, and Arbor Day. 


OHIO. 


Supt. E. F. Warner, of Wayne County, has been holding 
an institute this week at Shiloh, Richland County. 


The Springboro Teachers’ Association met: at Springboro, 
Nov. 28. The following subjects were discussed : “Morn: 
ing Exercises,” by L. G. Cromer; ‘‘ Clear Creek Township 
School Course,’’ by J. W. Mckeown ; ‘‘ Improvement of the 
Common Schools,’”’ by W. L. Shinn ; “Old Time Schools,” 
by Miss Mullen; “ A Paper,” by Miss M Corwin ; “‘ The 
Bible in the Common Schools.” The a tive side ot 
the last yy was discussed 7 A. Boxwell, Revs. 
Vaughn and Cleaver ; ‘the negative, by L. G. Cromer, and 
J. W. Mckeown, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clinton County closed a very successful week of institute 
work, Nov. 27. Dr. Edward Brooks discussed Mental 
Science, and The Science and the Art of Teaching; Prof. 
D.C. Murphy, History and Geography; Prof. George P. 
Beard, Topical Methods, Essentials in Teaching, Written 
Work ; Prof. J. M. Vick gave several talks on ysiology, 
with special reference to stimulants and narcotics.’ 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The schools of Wheeling are in a very good condition, 
owing to the good work begun by the former superintend- 
ent, Mr. J. M. Birch, and continued under the present one, 
Mr. W. H. Anderson. A teachers’ institute was held there 
Dec, 22-24, Hon. M. A. Newell, of Baltimore, Md., and 
Supt. John Hancock, of Chillicothe, O., instructors. 


VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. E. D. KELLOGG has resigned her ition as a 
tencher in the Charlotte Graded Schools, giving ill-health 
for areason. Her successor will be appointed immediately. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A most interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Spirit of the Kinder- 
garten”’ was delivered last Saturday evening in the hall of 
the College of Pharmacy, in this city, by Professor Charles 
Froebel, d-nephew, of Frederick bel, the tounder 
of the Ki eegarten system. The lecture hall was well 
filled with a highly appreciative audience, including many 
teachers and others interested in educatiunal matters. 

Setting out with the statement that in the matter of the 
Kindergarten, no less than in other th ‘the letter 
kills,” and only “the spirit is the life,” the lecturer em- 
phasized the fact that although the Kinde as usually 
understood is only a baby-school, yet its methods are 
ey! applicable to the instruction of older pupils. 

he development of the methods of education began with 
rote teaching, ing su ively through symbol teach- 
ing, model teaching, and object teaching, into the *‘ Kinder- 
garten”’ or faculty teaching. The system of teaching at 
resent prevailing in our public schools is only a hybrid 
mixture of these. 

The Kindergarten originated in the founder's failure to 
impress older pupils who had been miseducated at home. 
The two fundamental principles underlying the Kinder- 
garten are: First, that the objective point of all education 
should be the harmonious development of the child’s facul- 
ties ; and second, that this end can only be perfectly at- 
tained through their continued exercise. 

All sound education must be based upon knowledge of 
human nature, and of the laws of its natural development. 
And as the method of nature is that of a continuous strug- 
gle for physical, mental, and emotional ion, the 
same method should be followed in the schools. 

All constituent elements of human character are derived 
from either one of two sources—inheritance or experience. 
No other source is conceivable. All true education is only 
experience directed by the teacher. 

uman nature manifests itself in we, ware rieeeyey 
and expressively. In its receptive ions the facul- 
touch, smell, and 


: ion and 
passive emotion) are brought into . In its expressive 
manifestations the powers of will and imp’ acquisition, 

estructi e 


creative and d ve action, and activ 





to the front. 





Dec, 26, 1885. 


PERSONAL. 








Pror. Jonxy W. BurGEss, of the School of Politica) 
tead a paper at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. 
woaing, on “The Constitutional Conflict i, 


MARIA MITCHELL, the well known Professor in Vassar 
College, 67 years old the other day, and the under. 
graduates made her a present in honor of the occasion— 
and tpi bu could have predicted the form which 
their app nm took. The worthy professor was made 
the recipient of a jelly cake composed of 67 layers. Onur 
account of the pleasant occasion stops at this point, but 
every one may be sure that unselfish virtue was its own 
immediate reward, and that the students received each 
portion of those 67 layers. The ingenuity of the Vassar 
girl has seldom received a more picturesque illustration. 


SENATOR LELAND STANFORD, of California, has deeded 
three immense ranches, comprising 35,000 acres, and valued 
at $8,500,000, as an endowment for a University to be 
erected at Palo Alto in memory of his son, which he hopes 


to make the best institution in this country or Europe. 


President Ingersoll, of the Agricultural Coilege, returned 
recently from Iowa and ae where he went to attend 
the commencement exercises of the agricultural colleges of 
those states. In company with Dr. Faville, of the faculty, 
he also visited the fat stock show at Chicago. , 


Ex-Gov. LELAND STANFORD has recently given the 
princely sum of twenty millions of dollars to found a uni- 
versity in California. He was born in the State of New 
York, and edu as a lawyer, but, in common with 
multitudes of others, he was smitten with the California 
fever, and went to that state in company with the origina 
Argonauts of 1849. Having decided to make his home 
there, he was one of the first to foresee the advantages which 
must certainly accrue to California through the construc. 
tion of a railroad across the continent, and, associated wit) 
Huntington, Crocker, and other pioneers, he advocated the 
scheme, and prosecuted it to its wonderful realization, 
For many years past he has taken a deep interest in fine 
check baseding. and now owns an immense stock farm in 
the Santa Clara Valley, about thirty miles from San Fran- 
cisco, where he gives — attention to raising *rottiug 
and running stock. In his numerous business enterprises, 
Mr. Stanford has accumulated a vast fortune, estimated at 
not less than $50,000,000. Mr. Stanford is a man of about 
a tommy years of age. Heis most strongly attached to 
his home in San Francisco, where he dispenses a generous 
hospitality. Mr. Stanford served as Governor of Califor- 
nia, and is now U, 8. Senator from that State. He is free, 
but discriminating, in his charities, and, even in the midst 
of many cares and engagements, never refuses to see any 
who have any legitimate demand upon his time and atten- 


tion. 
A PENSION of $1,500 a year has been ted to Pror. 
HUXLey “in tion of his eminent scientific services.” 


He has accepted it. He retains, at the request of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education, the itions of 
dean and honorary B vere g i of biology in the Normal 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines at South Ken- 
sington. From all other public positions he has retired. 


Mr. HUBERT HERKIMER, the successor of Mr. John Rus- 
kin as Slade Professor at Oxford, announces a new depart- 
ure in his lecture. He intends to paint portraits in the 
presence of the students, accompanying his work with a 
running commentary ou art topics. This novel method of 
teaching is awaited with the greatest interest. Prof. Her- 
kimer is also about to open for exhibition a collection of his 
ae illustrative of life in the Bavarian Alps. The 
frames in which they will be exhibited are of oak, carved 
by the artist himself. 


Mr. JAMES CHALMERS of Sparta, Pa., was a short time 
ago elected a member of the board of county examiners. 


e has now been chosen secretary, and thus made the exe- ' 


cutive officer of the board and the head of the county school 
system. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





In a recent interview with the Hon. Stephen A. 
Walker, president of the Board of Education, he esti- 
mated that there were between seven and eight thou- 
sand children who were unprovided with school accommo- 
dation in the district in which they lived. Theschool facili 
ties were most deficient in the Twelfth Ward. The Nine 
teenth and Twenty-second Wards also needed new schools. 
In the lower part of the city there was some excess of 
school accommodation. ‘‘ We have been cut down in the 
Board of Apportionment since 1876,” said Mr. Walker. 
“If proper foresight had been exercised in reference to this 
matter, we would never have got into the scrape that we 
areim now. An appropriation of three or four hundred 
thousand dollars a year for the specific purpose of erecting 
school buildings continued from 1876 down, would have 
left us in fair s x’ Mr. Walker thought that it would 
require about $1,200,000 to bring the school accommoda- 
tion on a level with the demand. He told how political in- 
fluence had once been used in the appointment of 4 
school principal, ‘There is a school up-town,” he said, 
“ at Second Avenue and Seventieth Street, which is known 
as ‘Grace’s own.’ Itis not open yet, but it is a ‘ daisy 
school. The trustees of that district were all plain citizens 
when they were made trustees, but three have since develop- 
ed into fu Sete pebsiatens. Abram Dowdney isin Con- 
gress, Charles E. Simmons was made a Charity Commis 
sioner, and Joseph Koch was appointed to the Dock 
Department. These three constituted a majority of the 
local board, and they secured the nomination of John 
Hardy, who had at reached the grade of second assistant, 


and was a tutor in the family of one of our commissioners, 
J. Edward Simmons. The nomination was carried through 


the Board of Education inflaence from the City Hall. 
There were twenty-five princi in the city who, by 
all the rules of the Board, were entitled to the place before 
this young man.” Mr. Walker said that this was the only 
Pin oe 
secure the ent of a sc rs) : 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


The point which I wished to make in my hastily formed 
communication was, that the female grammar principals 
were loud in their complaints, because of the disparity 1D 
favor of ers as against them. The 


and honorable excep- 





grammar teach 
inconsistency is, that these same female mmar 
pri (with only a few notable 
tions) oppose the 


just claims of equality with them, of the 
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rimary principals. Do the former give more time, 
a weg ability, and is the outcome of their fanaa es apa 
in pumbersand results ? If so, why are primary so 
inferior? Primary teachers are their results—with claimed 
ter Op’ ities of ‘‘ finishing’’ at the Normal College, 
what female grammar schools had attempted. Are the physi- 
cal, moral, mental obligations of teachers less in the —7 
than in the female grammar schools? Are the 1, intel- 
ligence, self denial, efficiency, and thorough prepurations 
for the duties less in a primary than in the he 
should say not. The conditions under which the primary 
schools work y if smali—are infinitely harder, 
pecause of the largely required classes, and the conse- 
nently smaller co of teachers; and with the greater 
jabor and anxiety, the smaller prepertiqnate . The 
salary discrimination between the two classes of schools is 
as unjust as it is ridiculous. 

“It has” not “always been so.” The Public School So- 
ciety gave the female principals of grammar schools $300 a 
year; the female ce impant § ncipals $275, a disparity which 
was to encourage the ambition to study, not to reward for 
superior services. With the above there was a bonus for 
superiority, and this was not indiscriminately awarded. 

ANONYMOUS. 


Dr. Woodward, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
delivered an address, Dec. 18, at a reception | ied by_ the 
managers of the Workingman’s School to the friends of the 
movement. There was a large attendance, and a great 
deal of interest in the doctor’s remarks. 





a 
—_ QUESTIONS, end ANSWERS ure unavoidably crowded 
out this week, owing to the fact that the JouRNAL will assume 
pew type next week, thus much material already in form must 
app ar in this number. 





For the SCHOUL JOURNAL. 


A HISTORY LESSON. 





Reported from the Cock Co. Normal School, by I. W. Fitch. 


In the lowest primary grade of the Cook Co. 
Normal School, bistory is taken up in the way of 
stories. The same plan of teaching is followed in 
the grammar grades, where the pupils, having 
gained a desire for private reading, are led to select 
books from the library, treating on specified sub- 
jects. In thenormal department, history is taught 
with more system, and more continuously. Thus, 
the C normal class, which is in charge of Miss Emily 
J. Rice, a graduate of the Oswego Normal School, 
has been giving attention this year to the subjects 
of Greece and Rome. An outline of the ycar’s 
work is as follows: 

No special text book ; the reference library of the 
school supplied all the books needed. The books 
found in the library bearing on the subjects, are, 
Grote’s History of Greece, Smith’s Greece, Homer’s 
lliad (Pope’s translation), Homer’s Odyssey (trans- 
lation), Heroditus (translation). Brief History of 
Greece (Barnes), Tales of Ancient Greece (Cox), 
Young Folks’ History (Younge), Plutarch’s Lives, 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Young Folks’ Plutarch, 
Child’s History of Greece (Bonner), Niebuhr’s 
Greek Hero Stories, Church's Stories from Homer, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales, 
Merivale’s Rome, Liddell’s Rome, Leighton’s Rome, 
Young Folks’ History of Rome (Younge), Froude’s 
Life of Caesar, Stories from Virgil, Stories from 
Livy, Shakespeare's Julius Czesar, Coriolanus, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Greece and Rome. 

The geography of each country has been studied 
with molding and map-drawing. Important cities, 
as Athens and Rome, and scenes of prominent 
events have been studied in tho same way. 

Drawing has been and is an important factor 
in the history work. Each pupil has a history 
drawing book. The list of drawings as found 
in one book was: A Map of Greece, Map of 
Greece and the Algean Sea, The Track of Uly- 
ses, Plan of Athens, Plan of the Acropolis, 
The Acropolis Restored, The Long Walls of 
Athens, Battle of Marathon, Columns of Gre- 
cian Architecture, The Parthenon Restored, The 
Parthenon in Ruins, Minerva, The Sleeping Ari- 
adne, Diana, Map of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, Map of Italy, Plan of Rome, Plan of the 
Forum, Juno, Mars, Vesta, Plan of a Roman Tem- 
ple, Plan of the Colosseum, Plan of a Roman Cir- 
= The Arch of Titus, and a Map of the Tunic 

ars, 

As the pictures are made at the discretion of the 
pupils, and of their own free will, they afford an 
excellent index to the pupil's various tastes as well 
asa test of their powers of comprehension and re- 
production, 


The home reading (also voluntary) of one of the 


—— 
classes has been Homer’s Iliad, Antigone, Edipus 
at Colonos, Aspasia, Virgil’s Aeneid (selections), 
Marble Faun, Last Days of Pompeii, Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Views Afoot, Homo Sum (Ebers), Ben Hur, 
and articles in the Century magazine of 1882, by 
Lucy M. Mitchell. 

In one room the pupils were found recently 
reading papers on Cesar. All of the papers were 
decidedly original, and some were quite witty. 
The compositions had been previously read and 
privately marked by the teacher, who now handed 
a paper to a pupil other than the one who wrote it. 
After each paper has been read the members of the 
class feel free to criticise the manner of the reader 
as 10 position, articulation, and pronunciation, but 
especially is the paper. itself criticised as to style, 
construction, and thought. These free criticisms 
were conducted in a delightfully fresh, courteous, 
and thoughtful manner, the teacher standing back 
as much as possible and simply directing, while 
the thoughts of the pupils flowed easily. 

Upon another day this same class (ages, perhaps 
15 on the average) are called upon to give items 
of news as gleaned from the daily papers, the re- 
corders of the world’s advancing history. One 
pupil says ‘‘ Secretary Freylinghausen, died yester- 
day.” A short time is spent in telling who 
this man was. Another pupil says ‘“‘ Victor Hugo 
is dead.” The teacher pins a sketch of Hugo's life, 
as it appeared in yesterday's daily paper, to a map, 
and calls for remarks. The pupils seem to know 
little, but are requested to read the sketch and to 
bring in additional information about this great 
poet, “if they will.” 

Owing to pressure of other work the members of 
the class have had but a short time in which to 
read on the subject of Zenobia, assigned for this 
day. But the answers show that while not as 
familiar as usual with the topic, the class do fairly 
well, there being considerable interest manifested 
in the fate of the haughty, beautiful, courageous, 
yet selfish Queen of the Desert. A map of Asia, 
in relief, made of plaster of Paris, by pupils in the 
school, as well as a flat map of Asia, are in a con- 
spicuous place. Upon both of these, the location 
of Palmyra is pointed out by members of the class, 
as is also the location of other important cities, the 
relative position of each being shown and dis- 
cussed. One girl says the city was very beautiful 
and located upon an island, The island is discov- 
ered to be an oasis, which fact gives rise to the 
question of Palmyra’s importance. It is shown to 
be on the border of a great desert, in the direct 
track of a caravan’s travelling from the East to 
the marts of the West. One pupil has learned from 
her reading that Palmyra is called the ‘‘ Monu- 
mental City,” and desires to know why. It is 
decided that it was so called because of its 
museums, tablets and monuments left as memer- 
toes by rich merchants. Thus, after discussing, in 
a conversational way, the city itself for awhile, 
attention is given to its people and its famous ruler, 
Zenobia. The conversation is skillfully directed by 
the teacher into the channel she desires, and for an 
hour the character of this woman, as viewed in 
the light of her own times, and in the light of the 
present day, is discussed with animation. One boy 
has heard the opera ‘‘ Zenobia,” and informs his 
less fortunate companions all about it. He finds 
that what he had supposed was all history in the 
opera is only so in part, and thus he learns that 
the stage is not strictly historical, neither are 
all books called bistories. 

One girl has been reading a fascinating story 
about the desert queen in St. Nicholas, but finds 
that much is imaginary when compared with the 
pages of, a reliable history. As too much space 
will be required to give this lesson in full, a few of 
the questions and answers may be of interest: 


Why was Zenobia bitter towards Rome? Be- 


cause her husband had been killed by the Romans. 
A deep seated enmity had existed between the two 
people, extending far into the past. 
How did Zenobia behave when taken prisoner? 
In ahaughty manner, Do you admire her haught- 
iness? 





There are several answers of no and yes, giving 


indexes to the characters of the pupils themselves. 
Name important women of history and tell how 
they differed from the subject of to-day’s lesson. 
Antigone, Cleopatra, Elizabeth, Helen of Troy, 
Joan of Arc, Aspasia, and Cornelia are named.as 
favorites by various members of the class, and the 
strong and weak points of Zenobia arc compared 
with those of the favorite: 
What do you think of Zenobia’s action in per- 
mitting her frienda, especially her old and faithful 
teacher Longinus to be put to death in order to 
save her own life? . 

The admirers of Zenobia endeavor to palliate the 
cowardice, others condemn it. 

Do you know of any woman who would have 


died for her country? 
Joan of Are and the mother of the Grachii are 


cited. 

For the next lesson the pupils are directed to 
read certain pages of a particular history, a few 
copies of which are placed at their disposal. 





Wuewy | first began to visit the Prussian schools, 
I uniformly inquired of the teachers whether, in 
teaching childrea to read, they began with the 
** names of the letters,” as given in the alphabet. 
Being delighted with the prompt negative which I 
invariably received, I persevered in making the in- 
quiry, until I began to perceive a look and tone on 
their part not very flattering to my intelligenc'‘o 
in considering a point so clear and so well settled 
as this, to be any longer a subject for discussion or 
doubt, The uniform statement was, that the al- 
phabet, as such, had ceased to be taught as an ex- 
ercise preliminary to reading, for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, by every teacher in the kingdom. 





Whoever will compare the German language with 
the English, will see that the reasons for a change 
are much stronger in regard to our own, than in 
regard to the foreign tongue. The practice of be- 
ginning with the *‘ Names of Letters’ is founded 
upon the idea that it facilitates the combination of 
them into words. Onthe other hand, I believe that 
if two children, of equal quickness and capacity, 
are taken—one of whom can name every letter of 
the alphabet at sight, and the other does not know 
them from Chinese characters, the latter can be 
most easily taught to read,—ip other words, that 
learning the letters first, is an absolute hindrance. 
—Horace Mann. (Seventh Annual Report, 1844.) 





Do pupils assume faulty postures—stooping or 
twisting? or do they sit and stand erect? 

Does the teacher neglect the pupils’ health? 
Do the use of tobacco and other evil habits pre- 
vail? Are the children’s recitations too violent, 
or otherwise injurious! 





Iv a study cannot be made useful, why teach it ¢ 
Is it possible even to put into use, ‘‘I go, you go, 
he goes ; we go, you go, they go.” Would repe- 
tition of the so-called rule, ‘‘ The subject of a finite 
verb must bein the nominative case,” a thousand 
times make it so in English? What does it mean ? 
Take the sentence, ‘‘ Snow is white.” Why is snow 
the subject? Now tell some other reason why it 
is in the nominative case {. Now repeat the so call- 
ed rule, substituting for the words, ‘‘ nominative 
case,” the word ‘“‘subject.” Have you changed 
the meaning? Take another rale, ‘‘Active transi- 
tive verbs govern the objective casc,” and apply it 
in the sentence, ‘The ball struck the boy.” You 
say “boy” is in the objective case. Well, change 
the sentence to “The boy struck the ball.” Now, 
in what case is “boy?” Notice, the form of the 
word, “boy,” is unchanged. Its relation is chang- 
ed in the sentence, not its case. We have few 
cases in English. Why continue to teach absurdi- 
ties ? 





*- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 
Prof. ADOLPH Ott, New York, says of the Acid Phes- 
: “I have been ecabied to devote myself to hard 
aoe labor, from shortly after Soom till alate 
evening witbout experieo 1 test 
a would not now at any rate 


cee 


rr 
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« BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ; OR THE PRINCIPLES 
AND Practice or TEACHING. By T. Tate, F.R.A.S. 
With an Introduction and Annotations by Edward 
E. Sheib, A.M., Ph.D., Princi of the 
State Normal School.” New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., 1885, 331 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This book has long held a high — among educa- 
tional books, and al h published peaely thirty 
years ago, it is safe to say no more lucid and com- 
pact statement of educational principles has since been 

ia aes prom ‘pk and sho eb Sutpeentieat? 
fundamental princi ws m 
how the best Trooatlonal comes from them. it 
embodies the experience of a@ life asa os educa- 
tor, and covers subjects nowhere else ; for it 
shows the philosophy of education in connection with 
the practice of it. 

It is divided into five parts : Method Applied to Edu- 
cation—The Cultivation of the Faculties, Moral and In- 
tellectual—A Comparison of Different Methods and Sys- 
tems—The Application of Different 7 drags to the Vari- 
ous Branches—and School i and Discipline. 
The chapter on the Elements of Method, alone is worth 
the price of the book. Some teachers may think that 
its, style is dry and repulsive ; on the con , it is full 
of pith and interest. No teacher, however elementary, 
can, fail to understand every line. In this consists its 
great value, for while it deals most thoroughly with 
‘undamental principles, it does not remove itself to the 
upper regions of clouds and mists. The ‘style is clear 
oki interesting to any one wishing to know the hows 
and whys of teaching. ’ 

A very valuable feature of the book is the annotations 
by Mr. Sheib, —— and elucidating the text wher- 
ever necessary. For instance, on page 62 the text reads : 
‘* All our knowledge is derived from three sources, viz., 
Sensation, Reflection, and the Primitive Laws (Intui- 
tions) involved in our mental operation.” The foot-note 
adds: ‘‘ The term ‘ primitive laws’ is used by Mr. Tate 
as writers on mental science now use the term ‘ intui- 
tion’; in fact, he uses the latter term a few lines below.” 

Another important feature is that such matter as is of 
comparatively little interest to teachers now, owing to 
differences of condition, and such as simply illustrates 
the principles laid down, is put in without leads, thus 
saving space and directing the reader at once to the 
most important matter. } 

The type is clear, paper and press-work is excellent; 
the binding—dark green cloth, unique and tasteful—a 
thoroughly well-made book, as all of this firm’s books 
are. 


THosE DREADFUL Mouse Boys. By Ariel. Boston : 

Gian & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a story with a moral for young and old. It is 
apparently a story of mice, in which two mouse boys, 
twin brothers, are very mischievous and torment and 
tease their little sister, but underlying it isa marked 
vein of originality in treatment and conception, from 
which all imaginative persons can deduce a moral a 

licable to human life. Its plan is to show the contrast 
one me narrow, selfish minds and broad, generous ones. 
Children will not only be amused in reading it, but 
will be unconsciously instructed. 

It is profusely illustrated and neatly bound in cloth. 


LoyAL TO THE Kina. By E. A. W. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This is a little book of 200 pages, nicely printed and 
bound, detailing the manner m which a young lady 
who led a good Christian life brought joy to her fam- 
ily, who for many years had been deaf to the word of 
God. Her comforting words in moments of trouble 
and grief endeared her to all who came within the range 
ot her influence. The soothing tone which pervades 
the whole story will be found to have a wholesome 
effect upon the reader. 


CuavTavgua Youne Fouks’ ANNUAL. Illustrated. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, board covers, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50, 

Contains eight series of articles, namely : “‘ The Chil- 
dren of Westminster Abbey,” by Rose G. Kingsley ; 
‘*Souvenirs of My Time,” by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont; ‘‘The Temperance anions of Science,” by 
Prof. A. B. Palmer; ‘‘ Ways to do Things,” by various 
authors ; ‘‘ Boys’ Heroes,” by E. Everett Hale; ‘“ Eo- 
tertainments in Chemistry,” by Harry W. Tyler ; ‘“‘The 
Making of Pictures,” by Mre. Sarah W. Whitman; 
‘* Search Questions in American Literature,” by Oscar 
Fay Adams. It is a typical book of the best instructive 
reading for children, imparting information and holding 
the atvention. It is nicely illustrated and tastefully 
bound. 


STem To STERN; OR, BuILDING THE Boat. By Oliver 
Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. -Price, $1.25. 


Perhaps no American writer is better known or more 
loved by the boys than Oliver Optic. The present 
volume is No, 4o0f the Boat Builder series, and is a story 
of adventure on Lake Champlain and its shores. The 
hero is a boy whose struggles upward and onward in 
the path of life will not fai: to interest and call forth a 
spirit of emulation in the young reader. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances he is humble and ul, but is 
ever ready to stand up in the right for whom mis- 
fortune has placed under his protection. The object of 
the story is to mduce boys to look upon manual labor 
as respectable and honorable and tu adopt it as a 
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upon this volume as perhaps his greatest treasure. It 
is well print d and neatly bound in cloth. 


ART ror Youne Forks. Jilustrated. Boston: D. 

Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.00. 

For any one, young or old, interested in art, this 
volume will be found especially entertaining. It is 
divided into two parts. In the first is described what 
will be found most worthy of note in visiting the water 
color exhibitions ; und in aseparate chapter full instruc- 
tions are given in the materials needed by the young 
would-be artist, with general rules in drawing, figure, 
perspective, landscape, etc. In the second part of the 
book is given a number of biographical stetches of 
some of the most noted artiste, and each is accompa- 
nied by a portrait and a view of the studio. No more 
acceptable gift could be made to an intelligent boy or 
girl. The book is beautifully bound, with illuminated 
covers and full gilt edges, 


L&ssons ON COLOz IN Primary ScHoois. By Lucretia 
Crocker. Chicago. 8S, R. Winchell & Co. Price, 30 
cents. 


The plan was prepared for use in the Boston primary 
schools, but has deen revised with the design of wider 
circulation. The course as presented takes three years 
in teaching. The first year’s plan is to train the chil- 
dren mm form and color. The plan for the second year is 
to train the children to perceive symmetry of design in 
connection with harmony of colors. The third year is 
taken up in mixing and analyzing colors, and treats of 
the prismatic colors and the solar spectrum. The book 
is in pamphlet form and will be an excellent guide for 
those teachers who wish information and direction on 
this important subject. 


EIGHT STUDIES FOR DRAWING FOR CHARCOAL AND 
Crayon. From original designs. By Frank Fowler. 
Reproduced by the Heliolype Process. New York : 
Cassell & Co. Price, with text book, $2.50. 


This set is composed of seven plates of different purts 
of the human figure, each plate showing the section in 
Cutline and in finish. The first plate treats of the eye 
and the mouth, the seeond of the hand, the third of the 
foot, the fourth of the nose and profile of features, the 
fifth of the features complete and the head, the sixth 
gives an outline sketch and finish of the front view of a 
full male figure, and the seventh of the back view of a 
full female figure. The series being graded will be of 
much valuable use to students in free hand drawing, in 
giving the correct principles and outlines. 


COLOR AND Form. Chicago: 8S. R. Winchell & Co. 


The above name is given to a very elaborate and com- 
ete scientific preparation of material made of fine card 

for the purpose of teaching color and form in 
Kindergartens and primary schools. It is divided into 
two groups or boxes and arranged for a three years’ 
course of study. The first box contains all the geomet- 
ric forms and colors it is desirable to teach the first 
year ; and the second box ali the necessary material 
for the second and third years; the material in each 
arranged im envelopes, one for teacher and four for 
pupils. This system is the result of several years’ expe 


P-| rience, and the material was especially manufactured 


to accompany the maaual, ‘‘ Lessons on Color for Pri- 
mary Schools,” by Miss Crocker. It is without doubt 
one of the most comprehensive and intelligent methods 
of teaching this study that bas yet appeared. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, May 
TO OcToBER, 1885. New York: The Century Co. 


Here we have this excellent magazine in perhaps its 
most satisfactory shape. It is bound the same as last 
year, in embossed gilt cloth. In this form the maga- 
zine becomes particularly bandy as a cyclopedia of cur- 
rent information on matters of importanve. Perhaps 
its most valuable papers are those on the late war con- 
tributed by Generals Grant, McClellan, Fitz Johr 
Porter, Horace Porter, Badeau, Longstreet and others, 
who are authorities from their various points of view. 

The poetry of the volume comprises some of the best 
that has been written during the year. ‘Open Let- 
ters” is a very interesting department. The illustra- 
tions, as all readers of The Century know, are of 
surpassing excellence, and represent all phases of life in 
all parts of the world. The true place of this volume is 
in the library, and no American library can be complete 
without it. 


SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT’s Nice. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Price, $1.25: 


This volume is a collection of special favorites of the 
‘* Mother Goose Melodies,” including some of the best 
known favorites of Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and 
from other nursery books. It will please any small boy 
or girl and is entirely free from anything that would 
offend a sensitive child. It is beautifully bound in cloth 
and copiously illustrated. 


WORTHINGTON 8 ANNUAL, 1886. New York: R. Worth- 
ington. 

This is a series of interesting stories, biographies, 
papers on natural history and other entertaining and 
instructive reading for the young ; illustrated by more 
than tive hundred engravings by leading American and 
English artists, with a number of full-page designs in 
bright and lively colors. The typography is large and 
clear, just suitable to the younger ones to read for them- 
selves; and the volume is printed on heavy paper and 
bound in very attractive style. 


St. Nicnotas, Nov. °84 to Oct. ’85. An illuetrated 
magazine for young folks. conducted by Mary Mapes 





pastime or the business of life, Many boys will 


°. Bound volume XIL, m two ts, Price, 
$5.00; $2.90 per part, 4g 


— 

The contents include illustrated serials by m, 
of our best and most popular authors; gp. 
pow and papers about animals by those 
ave made a study of the subjects treated: 
bright, short stories, poems and music from |eagj 
American writers, poets and composers. The jj, 
trations are by artists of the first rank and 
departments are remarkably interesting. Alt: 
these volumes constitute a Christmas treasure such , 
any youngster—or for that matter any *‘ oldster my 
consider himself lucky to get. 


INITIALS AND PsEUDONYMS. A Dictionary of Lite, 
Disguises. By Willian: Cushing, B. A. New Yoy. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. ; 
This is a most valuable work and one much pn 

There are smaller ones in existence, but this is the 

attempt at a complete dictionary of Initials and Py 

donyms. In the.tirst part of the work the real p 

follows the assumed ; in the second part it precedes it 

after the manner of English-Latin and Latin-Engiig 
dictionaries. The following ure items taken at ra 
from the body of the book, and show something of 
value : 

“ Bede, Adam. Robert Evans, Adam Bede himse!f was y, 
authoress’ own father, Mr. Robert Evans. . . . His brothe 

Samuel [was] the Seth of the novel. . . . Elizabeth Totlingg 

free) Dinah Morris. A poor girl, Mary Voce, was Hetty. ), 

London\ Sunday Magazine.” 
“Pansy. Mrs abelle M. Alden. Ester Reid; or, Asleep ay 

Awake. Cin., 1870.” 

we Tony. Harlan Halsey. 201 Bowery, songster. y. Y. 


* Locke, David Ros, 1833. Petroleum V. Nasby. An Amercy 
humoist; b. at Vestal, Broome Co.,N. Y.; became a p. inte 
and after having charge of several other sheets, is the editor oj 
the Toledo (O.) Blade.” 

The ground covered is that of American and Engli 
pseudonyms from the begining of the eighteenth 
century to the present time, with the addition of a fey 
Continental ones. The author has had access to a sini. 
lar work by Mr. Albert R. Frey, of the Astor Library, 
New York City, the Harvard University Library an 
other reliable sources of information, so that its correct. 
ness may be safely relied upon. 


ae 


BEAUTIES OF TENNYSON. With twenty illustration, 
- Frederick B. Schell. Philadelphia: Porter ¢ 
tes. 


The title of this volume expresses exactly what it 
contains : some of the most beautiful thoughts cule 
from the writings of Tennyson. It is elegantly ill. 
trated, each selection being accompanied by a beautiful 
descriptive picture, It is one of the veriest gems the 
season has called forth. 


SHAKESPEARE'S Kina RICHARD IIL, with Introduction, 

Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation 

~ Brainerd Kellogg, A.M. New York: Clark é 
ynard. $8.00 per dozen. 


One who has never made a thorough study of Shake: 
peare’s plays cannot imagine the pleasure tw be derived 
trom to doing. The enjoyment of simply reading then 
is marred by the consciousness of having failed to 
a great deal that is in them ; the book is laid down with 
a sigh and a wish for time for closer study. If this » 
found and the attempt made a greater need is felt of 1 
systematic plan to work upon, and more knowledge o/ 
the historical interests entering into the play. To med 
just such necessities these studies in Shakespeare hare 
been prepared. The *‘ Plan of Study” at the beginning 
of the book shows one how to go to work systematic 
ally. It includes the plot or story of the play, the char 
acters, the influence of the characters upon each other, 
complete possession of the language. power to repr.duc 
or quote, and wer to locate. hen follow som 
explanations of Shakespeare’s grammar and _ versilice- 
tion ; then a valuable introduction to the play, giving 
an account of its origin and a relation of the historical 
events upon which it is founded. 

Perhaps the most valuable of all are the careful ani 
full annotations following the play, which make clear 
the meaning of every phrase that is at all obscure. 4 
few examination papers at the end show how simi 
ones may be prepared to test the student’s ‘‘ possessiul 
of each act or scene. It is an excellent book, withit 
the reach of pupils of ordinary means. 


How To GRaDE AND Teach A CounTRY SCHOOL. By 

John Trainer. Decatur, Ili.: Published by the 
author. Price, $1.50. 

The problem which this book proposes to solve is one 
by no means the least ditficult with which the teacbe 
has to contend; and considering how much succes 
depends upon it, any practical suggestion will be bailed 
with delight. The plan is the outgrowth of a successill 
career a8 Superintendent of Pablic Schvols of Maca 
Co., Tlls., and is designed, as its title suggests, expres! 
for the country schvol teacher. In the iniroducti 
the author portrays a typical country school in which 
there it htile or no system. He proceeds to take such 
a school in hand and organize a system for the devel 
opment of better understanding by the pupils, 
laying out a course of study and classifying into the 
different grades. He then makes many practical sug- 

on examinations, keeping school recurs, 
making awards to pupils, and other points which the 
wise teacher will do well to consider. This take 
up about one-third of the book and the rest is devoted 
to the outlines of study for the pa, intermediate 
and advanced grades. Altogether, the book is 0 
which teachers in the country schools will find of much 
value, as embodying the views of a practical teacbe 
and not a theorist. The book is well printed and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


MANUAL OF THE BOTANY (PHANOGAMIA AND PTERIDO- 


Mexico to the Britash 





PHYTA) OF THE Rocky Mountain Reaion., From Net 
» By Jobo 
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a” ter, Ph.D. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 452 pages, with Glossary, 


28 , 
SL Manabhdibe for itsowu range what has been for 
a long time 80 adamrably done for the Northeastern 


Staies by Dr. ’s Manual, In the preparation of 
this book the author has had peculiar advantages, 
having brought to his task long personal experience in 


the region covered by his book, and gathered from 
many collectors the results of these labors. The Rocky 
Mountain Region has a flora of its own, and needs a 
ial book for its description. This edition only 
claims to bea compilation—an orderly arrangement and 
sifting—of materials. No doubt in future 
editions many corrections will be made, but at present 
it is far more complete and accurate than any similar 
work ; in fact, there is no book filling its place. The 
ordinal sequence by Beuthane and Hooker's 
Pla has been followed. To save space 
only the most 1mportapt references and synonymy are 
given, while geographical range is redu to its lowest 
terms, the collectors’ names being almost entirely 
omitted. As in Gray's Manual, contrasting characters 
are italicised. Tnis ts done to facilitate the work of 
the student. Spectfic descriptions have been so reduced 
that no unim &% characters are given. The book 
is excellently printed and bound, and in every way @ 
worthy companion to tne incomparable works of the 
emment Dr, Gray. We congratulate the publishers on 
go valuable an additi»n to their botanical series. Bota- 
nists everywhere wiil not fail to obvain a copy of it. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ; or, The Motives 
and Methods of Good School-Keeping. By David P. 
Page, A. vt. To which is added « biographical sketch 
of the author. A new edition, Edited and Enlarged. 
By W. H. Payne. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Page is the American Pestalozzi. He saw the teachers 
working along in the ruts of axes, saw how far short of 
its purpose their work fell, felt \h2 injury being done to 
the children, and the necessity o1j arousing the teachers 
to better work. Writmg with the sense of all this 


weighing upon him, and knowing how to adapt his 
instruction to the class of addressed, it igs not a 
wonder that his book ve accomplished great 
good. No educational book has been so widely read. 
or has exerted so powerful an influence in 
thought as this. With all our “‘new” education 
and “new” philosophies, it stands like Mont Bianc, 
so far above all recent works as to be out of the 
reach of criticism. Its are for to-day, and if 
all teachers would study its teachings and imbibe its 

t, it would cause the revolution in teaching 

world has seen. We upon it asa sort of edu- 
cational evangel, a kind of “‘ Gospel according to St. 
Page,” and it is safe to predict that, as time passes, its 
pre-eminent beauties and wisdom will be more and 
more widely acknowledged. 


Kinper-Unp HavUsMARCHEN DER GEBRUDER Grim. Se- 
lected and Edited, with English Notes, Glossary, and 
a Grammatical Appendix, by W. H. Van der Smissen, 
M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 85 cents. 


Gradually the old grind is going out, and live interest 
is being brought into the whole field of study. Here 
we have charming stories for beginners in German, 


whr, according to the old methods, would have been | W 


teacher to guide and help over the hard places, it will 
be a pleasure unalloyed. 
Ten Boys wHo Livep on THE Road From Lona AGo TO 
Now, By Jane Andrews. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00. 
It is next toi for a critic to be critical over 
such a book as this, One is filled with admiration at 
its perfectness, and can only declare, of ail its 
not only that they should be bound in velvet and s 
but proclaimed as classic literature wherever Engish 1s, 
spoken. Particularly to one that has studied thelart of 
teaching—or sateen the art of learning—does the meth- 
od of this little book appeal. Its exquistel 
as truly a delight two young 
mature med 


to 
A look at the table of contents will reveal to the reader 


simple 
ers as it 


whose curiesity is touched by the title, that the “ Ten 
Boys” to are “ Kablu, the Aryan boy who 
came down to the os of the Indus; Darius, Per- 


sian boy; Cleon, the Greek boy, who ran at the Oiympic 
: Horatius, the Roman boy; Wulf, the Saxon 

Coy, who helped to make England ; Gilbert, the page; 
ish lad ; Ezekiel Fuller, the Puritan boy; 
the Yankee boy ; and finally Frank 
885." These chapter—headings con- 


g 





parsing, and declining, and translatinz disconnected sen- 
tences. Tte 
‘**Cinderella,” the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,” and others, fa- 
miliar and fascinating, selected because of their simpli- 
city of thought and diction, and their easy comprehen- 
sion as a whole, are here arran, in progressive order, 
and pricted m Roman characters. This last is done 
partly in order to accustom the pupil to the appearance 
of German words in this character, which is ily 
coming into use in Germany, and partly for the sake of 
the pupil’s y= 

A very full Glossary, copious notes, and an Appendix 


containing rules for the construction of German sen- \b 
tences, make the book one that almost “‘ studies itself.” | 


With the help of a German primer, one could mi 
it, without a teacher; but in the class-room, with 


of “ Little Red Riding Hood,’ of | 


vey the outline and purport of tbe buok as defiaitely as 
in a brief review ; for a fuller understand- 
ing, one must read it; and it 1s to be hoped that many 
will read it, and especially that ic will be found in our 
schools, where it will be a priceless treasure. It is not 
a wonder that our poet Whittier was so struck with the 
power and charm of “ this remarkable book,” us he calls 
it, as to declare that in many respects he knew nothing 
equal to it m all his acquaintance with juvenile litera- 
ture. 


That feel 
Hood’s 
ood’s Sarsa 
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of extreme deouitty is entirely overcome 
“I was tired all over, but 

gave me new hfe and strength,” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 


by all druggists. $la , or, ix bovtles for $5. 
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~~ SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Teachers Should Examine. 


L HISTORIC BOYS. Comprising: Marcus of 
Rome, Toe Boy Magistrate; Barin of Mun- 
ster, The Boy Chieftain; Olaf of Norway, The 
Boy Viking; William of Normandy, The Boy 
Knight; B.ldwin of Jerasalem, the Boy Crusa- 
der; Frederick of Hohenstaufer, The Boy Em- 
peror; Harry of Moam uth, ‘ne Boy General ; 
Giovanni of Fiorence, ‘The Boy Cardinal; Ix- 
thl of Tezcuco, The Boy Cacique; Louis of 
Bourbon, The Boy King; Charles of Sweden, 
The Boy Conqueror; Van Rensselaer of Ren- 
sselaer, The Boy Patroon. By E. 8. BROOKS. 
Quarto, illustrated. $2.25. 

IL. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. Ed- 
ited for Boys aad Girls, with explanatory notes 
and comments by THomAS3 W. Knox, Author of 
‘Boy Travellers in the Basi,’ etc. Quarto, with 
over 200 1llustrations. Uniform wito the Boy's 
‘Plutarch,’ and ‘ Herodotus.” $3.00. 

Ill. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLINY 
THE ELDER. Edited for Boy's and Girls by 
Joux 8. Ware, LL.D. Uniform with * He- 
rodotus’ and * Plutarch.’ Quarto, with 52 il- 
lustrations. Cloth extra. $3.00. 

IV. PLUTARCH FOR BOY’S AND GIRLS 
Selected and edited by Prof. Jonn 8. WuH(TE. 
Quarto, with many illustrations, $3.00; or 
16mo. 2 vols. Dliustrated. $2.50. 

Vv. HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. 
Selected by Prof. Jomn 8. WuHtre. Q arto, 1- 
lustrated, un‘form with the above, $3.00; or 
16mo. 2 vols, Illustrated. $2.50. 

VI. THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 

The Story of Greece. By Prof. James A. 
HaRRison. 12mo, Cloth. Lilustrated. $1.50. 

The Story of the Jews. By Prof. J. K. Hosmer, 
12mo. Cloth. Tlinstrated. $1.50. 

The Story of Rome. By ARTHUR GILMAN. 
2no. Cloth. Idustrated. $1.50. 

Vil, REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. Being 
selections trom “ Prose Masterpieces from the 
Modero Essayists,” comprising papers by 
Irving, Lamb, DeQuincy, Emerson, Araold, 
Morley, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, 
Freeman, and Gladstone. Octavo. Cloth. $2.00, 

VIII. AMERICAN ORATIONS. from the Co- 
lonnial Period to the present time. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by ALEXANDER 
JoHNsToN, Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy in the College of New Jersey. 
3 vols. 16mo. $3.75. 

IX. BRITISH ORATIONS. A selection of the 
more important and representative Polliical 
Addresses of the past two centuries. Edited 
with introductions and notes by CHARLES K. 
ADams, Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan. 3 vols. 16mo. $3.75. 

Reduced Rates for Schools. 


Full ust sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., N. ¥. 








1829 Arch Street. Philaed’a, Pa 


CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d Strect and Oth Ave., 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate 7 Plastic fillmgs for broken down 


sensitive ¢ a 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, 
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BUGAEYE BELL FOUNDE. 
Deltoct type Creas arche® 
ARRANTED. Gantiague peat Bees. 





Musical far scunding & h* satisfac 
tory Bells for Scheels, Churches,etc. 
MENEELY & CO., — 
WEST TROY, N Y.! isz6. 





Description and prices on application 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You will notice what prominent men have re- 
cently said of the Magazine we are publishing 
iu the jaterests of “‘ Pure, Entertaicting and 
Educational ”’’ reading for the Young Folks.— 
TREASORE-TROVE AND PUPILS CoMPANION. 

“The reading which molds character is usually 
done 'n early life.”—Northrop. 

We believe each one of you is interested in 
your boys and girls having that class of reading 
which will be of real interest and benefit to 
them. 

Teachers, we are earnestly striving to help tbe 
boys and girls, through the columns of our 
TREASURE-TROVE AND PuPtis’ COMPANION. We 
expect your aid and earnest co-operation with us 
in their behalf. At this (Holiday) season, what 
more acceptable p-esent could you give to a boy 
or girl than a year’s subscription to this Maga- 
zine? It contains 32 pages, with cover, and is 
beautifully Mlustrated and full of entertaining 
Stories and Anecdotes, instructive Sketches and 

and attractive Poems, Enigmas, €tc. 

It is only $1 per year and compares favor- 
ably with eny of the higher-priced magazines or 





uary number, Address E. L. Kettoaa & Co., 25 





Clinton Place. 





WHAT PROMINENT 
PEOPLE HAVE 
RECENTLY SAID OF 


oi! 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER says: 

“The Trove is a TREASURE and I hope all the Children will find it.” 

MR. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, editor of “‘Youth’s Companion” says: 

“‘Any youth, or any family can be made intellectually and morally better for a 
monthly acquaintance with TREASURE-TrovE. Its selection of matter is as popular as its 
influence is good and healthy. Such papers meet a national want.” _ : 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE says: 

“In TREASURE-TROVE I always find something of value.” 

THOMAS HUNTER, Ph.D., Pres. N. Y. Normal College, says: 

“| am pleased to say THE Purt.'s Companton is entitled to my hearty endorsement. 
After careful examination of several copies, I consider it eminently practical for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in our schools, and worthy of being placed in the hands of all our boys and 
girls for home reading.” 

T. W. BICKNELL, editor N. E. “ Journal of Education” says: 

“* We take pleasure in heartily recommending THe Purits’ ComPANION as valuable 
for Supplementary Reading in our schools, and for home reading. We have carefully exam- 
ined several numbers of the same, and find each number full of entertaining and instructive 
matter, while its careful arrangement and low price commend it for genera! use.” 

Prof. ALEXANDER WiINCHELL says: 

“I wish I were child enough again to spend my hours on its cheerful, pleasant pages, 
for I think to every intelligent child your lively columns must prove a literal treasure-trove.” 
Prof. W. J. ROLFE says: 

** TREASURE-TROVE seems to me conscientiously and judiciously edited, and very 
cheap for the amount of good reading it furnishes.” : : 
ROBT. H. PETTIGREW and HANNAH A. SILL, Prins. G. S. 25, N. Y., say: 

““Tue Pupits’ Companion is just what we think a paper for our boys and girls 
should be. We endorse it most heartily.” (Result, 104 subscriptions.) 

F. V. DILATRISH, Supt. Schools, Mounticello, Ill., says: 

** Children love to read. Give them the good and pure, and its effects will be mani- 
fest. TREASURE-TROVE is filled with interesting, instructive, elevating matter, and its 
cheapness places it within reach of all.” 

ALFRED B. FIFIELD, Prin. Eaton School, New Haven, Ct., says: 

“‘ For a year or more, with a considerable variety of reading matter, we have been 
using THE Pupiis’ CoMPANION, ard for certain grades w~- have found nothing so well 
adapted and satisfactory.” (Result, $0 subscriptions, Oct. ‘8s5.) 

JOHN JASPER, Supt. Schools, N. Y. says; 

‘1 think Tae Pupits’ Companion better adapted as a paper for Supplementary Read- 
ing than any other I have seen.” : 
Miss M. LOUISA CLAWSON, Prin. G. S. 48, N. Y., says; 

**T am glad such a valuable paper is published for the boys and girls. 
as teachers, can heartily recommend.” (Result, 100 subscriptions.) 

H. F. WEGENER, Supt. Schools, Denver, Col., says; 

‘Samples of Pupiis’ Companion received. We shall use the paper for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in classes." (Result, 125 subscriptions.) 
E. V. WADSWORTH, Farmington, Ct., says; 

‘*T introduced the TReaAsure-TROVE in place of all other readings in my school last 
October. I cannot begin to tell you how great are its benefits. The ‘* Letter-Box” is eager- 
ly perused each month, and to-day, instead of our usual reading, I gave each permission to 
write a description of the Prize Picture.” 

DAVID W. REID, Supt. Schools, Normal, Ill., says; 

“I heartily recommend Treasure-Trove for boys and girls. 

mend it to parents for home reading.” 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 











It is one we, 


I especially recom- 


I. W. FITCH, Western Office, 
335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Is Everybody Drunk ? 


Among the many stories Lincoln used 
to relate was the following: Trudging 
along a lonely road one morning on my 
way to the county seat, Judge ——- over- 
took me with his wagon and eons: me 
to a seat. 

We had not gone far before the wagon 
began to wobble. Said I, “Judge, I think 
your coacbman bas taken a drop too 
much.” 

Putting his head out of the window, the 
judge shouted, “Why, yeu infernal 
scoundrel, you are drunk !” 

Turning round with great grav ity, the 
coachman said, ‘* Be dad ! but t hat’s 
first rightful s cision Your Honor’s giv’n 
’n_twel’mont !” 

If people knew the facts they would be 
sur to learn how many eg recl 
in the streets who never “ drink a drop.” 
They are the victims of sleeplessness, uf 
drowsy daye, of apoplectic _ tendencies, 
whore blood is set on fire by uric acid, 
Some day they will reel no more—théy 
will drop dead, just because they haven't 
the moral courage to defy useless profess- 
ional attendance, and by use of the won 
derful Warner's safe cure neutralize the 
uric acid in the system, and thus get rid 
of the ** drunkenness in the bile.”—The 
American Rural Home. 





CREAM BALM Caan 


Cleanses 6 the Head, 
dulays ‘Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores, 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell, A Quick Re. 
lief. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM & 

viabi 
bE. displacing all all 
other preparations A 
perticie is applicd into 
each pooertl i No m: 


greable 60e. druggists. Send 
ier eireular ELY BROT. Druggists, Owego N., Y. 


CURE'eDEAF 


Peck’s Patent aes Mo a Ear oe prams bestest 
ly restore the hearin perform 

pony <i. valved i Dost ry 1s “invinibte' to | 
others and com le to Wear. conyersationan 
even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those us- 
ing them. ~! for lllustrated book with testimonials 


Addre 
F HISCOX 863 Broadw y. N.Y. Mention this paper 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, - 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight yeart 
tmisera’ 





















merely scrapin a m 
Latin an d Greek-as Sine o otberwiet 
easily po delightfully in one year. arr] 
Virgil, Casor, Horace, Cicero, Salluat, (nid, 


Juscns, Livy, Homer's Tiiad, Gospel of St. John 
ent 2 Renephsy's Anabasis, each, Teaches 
Clark *s Practical and essive Latin Grim 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Clas- 
sics, and to all ot other on ulema. Price, to Teachers, 
anangem’ * Standard Speak Frost’s Amer tear. 
Pinnock’s Behool Histories, - Lord’> 
Sthout Mt Ttddoren, Maneaca’s French ete. 
(er Sample pages of Intertinears free. Send {1 
tertos and new catalogue of all our semeerren ae 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in ; 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
mode. n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects, 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 
AGENTS. 

Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 





| New York, 


wm. T. Greag, 318 tase anew St, ree of char 
Houschold art Hmoos 24 Adam St., Chicago. 


EPPS’ Sess 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Publisbers’ Department. 


Teachers! don’t enfeeble the minds of 
your pupils by giving them trashy books 
as prizes simply because they have nice 
bindings! If you wish books with hand- 
some bindings, get those which possess 
also the extra charm of literary merit 
and instructiveness ; these, besides being 
prizes, will assist you in molding the 
characters of your young proteges. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co., 27 and 29 
West 23d St., New York, have prepared a 
list. of such books, which appears in an- 
other column of the JOURNAL, and which 
the wise teacher will do well to examine. 
Descriptions of some of these books have 
been given in recent issues of the JOURNAL, 
to which we call the attention of teach- 
ers. 


** All other things being equal, success 
is the’ criterion of excellence.” Teachers 
are allowed to draw their own inferences 
from the success which has attended 
Barnes’ New National Series of Readers, 
which hase been adopted for use in the 

schools of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Detroit, Denver, Savannah, Vv icksburg, 
the State of Delaware, and many others of 
the large important educational cities all 
over the country. Some of their “‘taking’ 
points are, that they are aps ge per A 
and thoroughly practical. If you have 
not seen them yet, send for specimen 
pages to A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chivago. 


M:ssrs. John Wiley & Sons, Astor 
Place, N. Y., issue a series of Astronomies 
adapted for ac mplete course, irom Fel- 
lowe’s Astronomy for beginners, through 
White’s Elements of Theoretical snd De- 
scriptive Astronomy, and Norton’s Trea- 
tise on Spherical and Physical Astron- 
omy, to Doolittie’s Treatise on Practical 
Astronomy, as appiied to Geodesy and 
Navigation. Some of our practical teach- 
ers sa) they are “perfect, ” others stay 
they sre *‘ practical.” Is anything more 
necessary ? 


Messrs. Johu W. Tufts and H. E. Holt 

«d a Teacher’s Manual of the 
usic Course, which presents 
clearly and intelligently a plan by which 
enterprising teachers may successfully 
teach vocal music in schools. “We would 
recommend teachers to apply for speci- 
men ‘pages to the publishers, whose ad- 
vertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


‘: The old time systems = teaching beh. 
eeping are going out, and new, practi 
pornos: are coming in; and business- 
men everywhere have a welcome for pu- 
pils who have been taught by the Seven- 
Account System. Teachers who are de- 
sirous of preparing their pupils for the 
practical experiences of life, would do 
well to communicate with The Seven- 
Account apron Co., 22 North Clark St., 
Chicago, Ii 


We see that many of the preminent ed- 
ucators thruugbout the country are rec- 
ommending Maury’s geographies. This is 
as it should be, for they have been thor- 
oughly revised and are up to the times in 
racticability for school work. They have 

















4000'S SSARSAPARILLA 





Hood's Sarsaparilla is a carefully-prepared extract 
of the best remeaies of the vegetable kiagdiom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry. Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious record Hood's Sarsapa- 
Trilla has entered for itself upon the hearts of thou- 
sands of people in New England who have person- 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies facledto reach. C. 1, HOOD 
&CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00,six for 
$5.00. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


HEADQUARTERS rancYAOR x. 


SPECIAL OFFERS !—We will send you our 15-c 
ancy Work Book (new = edition). for 3 two-cent 
stamps: Our New 10c. book. How touse Fancy Werk 
Mat ria is for 4c. A Fur Tipy and Imported “sik to 
work it: for We. A FeiIncep — Tipy and / 
Stik to work it, for 22c, Floren « Waste” 

Silk 25c , per package. EvanTrsiva in this advert- 
isement for 38 two-cent uF Bs (76c ) Lilustrated Ci-- 
culars » fres. Adress, J. GALI!&, Lynn, Mass. 


age ‘FINANCIAL. 
INVE STORS ehouid read the 10 sears 


Wesise Lan> MorGaee Co., Lawrence, Ean 


in this paper the second week of every month | §5- 
red at 7 Pner cent Note dolar’ gt. 














How THEY Gain Grounp.—‘“‘ Squildig,” 
said Podsnap this morning, “I nutice in 
the papers that female dentists are gaining 
groun in Germany.” 

a6 Yes. 

** Well, what I want to know is how a 
dentist can gain ground.” 

‘*That'’s simple; the same way that a 
farmer gains ground.” 

‘* How is that?” 

, Me pulling stumps.” — Pittsburg Chron- 
ticle. 
IMPORTAN’. 
— pen Jae visit‘ or leave’ New York City, save 


Grand Une end Carnage Hire, and 
Eel at rr eand a fete opposite Grand 


Central Depot.. 600 t rooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million m rs, at $1 and upwards 
per day. Euro: apes Restaurant 


supplicd with the best. Horse stages and 


elevated railroad to all depots. Fam: ies can live 
better for less money at Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other fi botei in the city. 


** TALKING ahout dates, one ought to 
have them at one’s finger-ends,” said he, 
‘““Why ?” said she. ‘*Ob, because. their 
home is on the palm.’ "Evansville Argus. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites, as a Remedy for 
Consumption. Dr. H. J, PRatt, Momtello, 
Wisconsin, says: *‘ After a thorugh test 
of over two years, I voluntarily recom- 
mend Scott’s Emulsion to those affli cted 
with consumption.” 

A WESTERN paper records the death of 
a boy from eating grapes, the seeds of 
which had lodged in the colon, putting a 
full stop to him, as it were.--Oil City 
Blizzard. 

Glenn’s Sulphur £oap neals and beautifies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!lsOCorns, Bunions, 2¢ 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack 4 Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, %c 


‘Mother, I think the spinal vertebrae of 
the frigid season have received a _ 
fracture,’ remarked a high school beg 
her mother. ‘“ Yes” replied the old lady, 
**I expected your father would hurt that 
dog when be threw the poker at it.”—Oi 








R.A. MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DBY G00ps 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL SALEOF LADIES’ANDCHILDREy» 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR. 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE Ayp 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEs; 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR Owy 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress hoods 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRI-Es 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H, MACY & CO, 
James MCreery & Co. 


offer at the Holiday Counter 2.250 
Dress Lengths at $1.75 to $6 per 
pattern. Also, two lines of heavy 
all-wool Diagonals, 46 inches wide, 


at 40c. and 50c. per yard, worth 75 
cents. 


800 Embroidered Robes in Su. 
perior silk needlework, new de 
signs, for Dinner and Reception 





Dresses, at very reasonable 

prices. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Oftice, 5 & 7 John S8t., New York. 


BRANCH / f £70 Fulton Sty Broo 29th St..N.1 
Fe 5 hth aoee 


orth Chnries Bt. Baitimers 
OFFICES | | 3 5 Deaterd St., Boston. 


Cwan. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garment 
Pass Dresses, aay fg ay Sage 


























ld popular favor wherever introduced. City of the most or dyed succes 
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AYER’S PILLS = cesceissee<: 


CURE HEADACHE. 

Tieadaches are usually induced by cos- 
tiveness, indigestion, foul stomach, or 
other derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem, and may be easily cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Pills. Mrs. Mary A. Scott, 
Portland, Me., writes: “I bad suffered 
dreadfully from Sick Headache, and 
thought myself incurable. Disorder of 
the stomach caused it. Ayer’s Pills cured 
me entirely.” 


CURE BILIOUSNESS. 

John C. Pattison, Lowell, Nebr., writes : 
“] was attacked with Bilious Fever, which 
was followed by Jaundice. I was so 
dangerously ill, that my friends despaired 
of my recovery. I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, and soon regained 
my customary strength and vigor. I feel 
certain that I owe my recovery to your 
invaluable Pills.” 


CURE INDICESTION. 

Ayer’s Pills act directly on the digestive 
and assimilative organs, influencing health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
eating disease. G. W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T., writes: “I have suffered 
from Dyspepsia and Liver troubles for 
years past. TI found no permanent relief, 
until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, 
which have effected a complete cure.” 





CURE RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism is among the most painful 
of the disorders arising from vitiated 
blood and derangement of the digestive 
and biliary organs. Ayer's Pills relieve 
and-cure Rheumatism when other reme- 
dies fail. S. M. Spencer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
writes: “I was confined to my bed, with 
Rheumatism, three months, but, after 
using a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, became 
a well man.” 


CURE COUT. 

8. Lansing, Yonkers, N. Y., ‘writes: 
“Recommended to me as a cure for 
chronic Costiveness, Ayer'’s Pills have 
relieved me not enly from that trouble, 
but also from Gout. If every victim of 
the disease would heed only three words 
of mine, I could banish Gout from the 
land. Those words would be, ‘Try 
Ayer’s Pills.’” 


CURE PILES. 

Piles are induced by habitual constipa- 
tion, debility, indigestion, or a morbid 
condition of the liver. A cure is best 
effected by the use of Ayer’s Pills. John 
Lazarus, St. Jobn, N. B., writes: “ I was 
eured of the Piles by the use of Ayer's 
Pills, They net only cured me of that 
disagreeable disorder, but gave me new 
life and health.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





’ EXC 
yw AN . 4 y,, 
w Teachers’ Bureau. 


Supplies Professors, Teather, Governesses, Mu- 
sicisne, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families end 
Chorches. " Also eepers, Stenogra| 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 ous Sale Ave., am. Y. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations for winter should 
apply to us at once. 


Schoo! officers te invited to secure teachers 
from our members and thereby allow the teach- 
ers to have full benefit of the salary paia. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 





sO 


SCH yt. AGENCY. 
Prof. J. C. BROOKS, ools, Paris, Texa 
writes us: “IT take Ure in stato Li have ra 
cured for my & number o 
the Sout Agency, that I have "invariatl 
left the selection 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


HE Brid Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienesd and successful 


TEACHERS 


nd 
cooking. ue" oes ge ae to se 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE. "& “CO., 
ie Tremont St, Boston, Mass. P. 0. Box 1968. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








sitions, and Superintendents and com- 


invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





Successful Teachers seeking better po- 


exhibit heey new 
might be called sack-religious. 


A Weitt-Known Man.--Next to the 
enjoyment of real is the com- 
fort of a Here is the case of a 
complacent darkey who seemed to have 
=o that be was not the only George 


ry oe recently employed a col- 
ored man to clear the winter accumula- 
tion of ashes from his cellar ; and the job 
being well done, he summoned the negro 
presence, commended his work, 
at intimated the of further 
employ ment. Glad to take yo’ order, 
sah !” said the ash-handler, with a satis- 


she certainly 


fied . “And what is your name !” 
asked the sang 5 “George Washing- 
ton,” the complacent answer. 


**Geo ° Washington ? George Washing- 
ton ? pendered the inquirer, quizzically. 
** Seems »* me I have heard that name 
before.” vas seedy es rolled and his 
ivories liste e delivered the 
crushing answer, ‘‘ Tink you orter heard 
of it befo.’ I’se been ollering ashes 
oun’ here dese ten years!” 


A CAMBRIDGE car-driver was asked if 
he knew Longfellow. “I orter know 
him,” says- he; “I've driv’ right by his 
store half. a-dozen times a day for five 
years.” H. W. Longfellow, the grocer, 
was apparently the only man of the name 
within the compass of his intelligence. 


Op Boss got tired of having the dog 
around, a useless beast, although affec- 
tionate, and, taking him out in a vacant 
lot, he tied a half-pound can of dynamite 
to his tail and lit out for a safe place to 
see the explosion. The devoted animal 
followed be master closely, and the faster 
Blobs went the faster went the cur, with 
the fuse hissing behind him. Just ‘about 
this time the thought crossed Blobs’s mind 
that he ought to we tied the dog; but 
he didn't stop to consider it. Just as he 
lost his wind and picked up a stone to 
persuade the dog to leave the thing went 
off. It was a success. Portions of the 
late Mr. Blobs are arriving daily by maul 
from the different counties, and the fu- 
neral ceremopies will be held when the 
returns are all in. The dog is dead 


I found it a sure cure, I have been 
troubled with catarrhal deafoess for seven 


pons indy eee to-eherch to . 


with aroaring noise in my 
ht medicine in thirteen 
ing helped me till I pro 
cured a bottle of Ely's Cream Bal 
four days I could hear as well as ever. 
am cured of the Catarrh as well. 


: > or eight a 
mittees wanting good Teachers,. are | head 


TEACHERS | 3 Speman cee 


ay Xo “order,” Hach set contains 212 


EARTCO., WARREN, PA 





sider Ely’s Cream Balm the best medicine 
ever made, GaRRETT WIDRICK, 


caran. bates » Be ack i; Nall at Bic (00) new destin Hastings, N. Y. 
L re 
Friemaahip. unas, coripture dine gift cards, Large That was: a very particular girl who re 


a +a one of her suitors because he didn’t 
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prietor = sand have yet vo bate "an {nfertor teacher som T TEACHERS, aMwercan | TOT ay nod Hales tosey be ee bOend agi 
thes dave ° filled them well, Ido most condiai recom- _ AND FOREION, Tar the speediest restorative of the voice in eases 
d the “ Southern Agency ” to need- prompt! provided tor Fomiles, Schools, and of hoarseness. It also cures and sore 
Ss hen ee ee ot Seen we em- without eo poeet Day one he ed Sold by all all 
ss . WOOLWINE, Proprietor, oaee.2 Nash OGreulase or Cond 4 to te Parents 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


tnrodeses Se 

pevior Profeason rs, Principals. Assstantay tore, 
instruc- 

on ; rocomsananda Toceusmsenda good sehonie te ees Call 





“School ana Kindergarten Material, eto 


3. W SCHERMERHOEN & 00., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y. 





Sg | BETA Tears ae 


schools to with postions. L. F. “ '. 
aE ieee May's r. 





KNDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 





Abelutely the best. Softens and 
Preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not warnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


















GL 


7 oid band oF 
Band Moss Rose 
Decutigel Partes 


Daceee Set, or 
qhality of goods and premiums as we. Westaod 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 289, 


TIDINGS TO ALL CT 


Pre yg hye gto ape BO HUMBUG 
nootess tetectmeete over cured. Now's your time to get 
and Coffees, and secure a benutitd 


or, Son oe, Ca icine — Ten Sets of Handoome ‘Decorated 


ee mn Ace po oar enoa 


or Montacens Dageveted 
the same 


31 & 33 Vesey Bt., New York. 


“Job, my dear,” said Mrs. Shuttle, 
“don't go down to wwn this evening. 
Stay and listen to Selina’s new nocturne in 
G minor. It’s perfectly lovely.” ‘‘ Which 
remmds me,” said the practical Job, “I've 
got to go down and pay Sig. de Poundher- 
cingero six sonatas in X, and a nocturne 
in V. That's what takes the pretry out of 
music, my dear.”-—-Hartford Post. 

Give Heed! A cold is often thought to 
be a too trifimg matter to claim attention 
till it gets such a hold on the lungs as to 
Fi = the life of the consumptive patient 

and not until then do many think 


seriously of relief when it often comes 
too late ; what foolish , we Bay, 
when a 25-cent bottle of Porter’s 


Cough Balsam will give ease. 


Cautious customer ote has heard the 
high prices charged in retail drug stores): 
How much do you a for ten cents 
worth of tooth mat rug clerk : For 
the best quality, twenty-five cents, sir.”— 
N. Y. Graphie. 

Hunt’s Remedy cures Bright’s Disease 

of the kidneys, nervous diseases, —— 

weaknesses. 


Hunt's Remedy cures headache, cost- 
iveness, dyspepsia, diseases of the liver 
and kidneys. 

The best doctors use Hunt’s Kidney 
Remedy among their most valued pre- 
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TRUE ECONOMY. 


practice true economy to 
succeed in life. iS os coupe to bur 











e ‘that pretends to cure but makes 
patient worse. 
2 As the best food is the cheapest. because it 
is nutritious and strengthening to the whole sys- 
tem, even in smal! quantities, so isa pure medi- 
cine, which cures every time, even in small 
doses; therefore always keep in mind these Ten 
Solid Fact-. 
There is more real solid cure in one bottle 
of Hunt's (Kidney and Liver) Remeor, for the 
diseases it is prepared for. than in a barrel cf ibe 
so-called cures; the dose is from 20 to 30 drops. 
@@" It cures, restores, :egulates and invigorates 
— sever. Rtemach, Kidneys, Bladder and Uri- 
rgans, creates a marvellous appetite and 
rebuilds ie the entire system, and it is “never 
known to fail.” 
"lt will prevent as wel) us cure, Malaria. 
Fevers, and Rheumatiam, and all diseaxs which 
come from impure blood. Keep the fountain 
and the springs that ¢ tupply it pure, and the 
stream flowing therefrom wili be healthful and 
life-giving. 
2 Specis! and interesting case of Bright's 
disease descri on secoud page of our Banner 
book. 
€@ Hort's (Kidney and Liver) Rewepy puri- 
fies the Biood, by keep'ng the Kidneys, 
Liver, Stomach, Biadder and Urinary ergans 
vigorous with life and acti m, causing them to 
free the system from the poisonous waste which 
; brings disease and death. 
=" It reaches the seat of the disease at once— 
removes the cause—stimulates and assists the 
functioss of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary 
organs. 
"Save vour heal'h by using Hunt's (Kidney 
and Liver) Rewepy, a6 millions will not recom- 
the loss of the priceless boon, Ic will cure 
male W cakness an j ayer ent monthly suffering. 
Correspondeace freely answered by our 
Consulting Physician at this Office. 


[2 The largest sales are at 
the home of the medicine: 
i where it is best known, it is 
used most extensively and 
preseribed by 75 physicians, 

y better endorsement 
could be offered ? 


Price $1.25 per Bottle. 
Hunt's Remedy Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
Sold by ALL DRUGGISTS; 


“ Maryland, My Maryland.” 
* * * “Pretty Wives, 
Lovely daughters and nubie men.” 

“*My farm lies in a rather low and mi- 
asmatic situation, and 

“My wife!” 

** Who?” 

** Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago, became 

‘“*Sallow!” 

* Hollow-eyed!” 

** Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

** Malarial vapors, though she made no 
particular complaint, not being of the 
grumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
easiness. 

“A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the children, who had 
a very severe attack of biliousnees, and it 
occured to me that the remedy might 
help my wife, as I found that our little 
girl upon recovery had 

** Lost! 

** Her sallowness, end looked as fresh as 
a new-bl wn daisy. Well, the story is soon 
told. My wife, to-day, has gained ber old- 
time beauty with compound interest, and 
is now as handsome a matron (if I do say 
it myself) as can be found in this count 
which is noted for pretty women. And 
have only Hop Bitters to thank for it, 

** The dear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I[ ‘can flatter equal to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that re- 
minds me there might be more pretty 
wives if my brother farmers would 

have done.” 


Hoping you may long be spared to do 
good, I thankfully remain, 








C. L. James. 
BELTSVILLE, Prince, George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883, 





{GQ Rereeree Fictuzss andS50FancyUardapew)malled 
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Chromo,GoldSerap,loopFringe,&c. Cards sent post 
| Meer for 6c. Conn.SteamCard W orks,Hartford, Ct, 
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JUST OUT !! 
A Wexicon of the a Three Books 


HOMER’S ILIAD, 


Prepared by CLARENCE E. BLake, A.M., Principal of the Springfield bile 
Collegiate Institute. 
i 
puceinetiioy Ga a arn ag Serpent Sar o iexion to that part of the Iliad commonly read in 


It has been the author’s aim to give the student a full knowledgsof each word found in the 
not confining the explanation wholly 5 the Hewente usage ; so that nut cole the the — 
bat derivations, compositions, etc., may be learned as well as a complete Lex 


*,* Sample copy sent, post-paid, for examination on receipt of the introductory wo ati 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 





Dec. 26, 1885. 
——— 








United 
a { Ronettes an Boneede, 81,00 Mtna modern, | Peoples - 81.00 
- 3.00 Greece, - . 75 
The World, - - - 1.60 Rome, - - - - 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, - - 1,00 Berard’s England, - 1.25 
FOR I'TOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 
ered History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8va. Cloth, 
‘ood and 12 Steel Engravings. Special price to teachers only, $3 50. 
an PUBLI D: A new PRIMARY UNITED STATES HISTO Fp carefully 
wa a ae eee. pages, 61 filustrations, 9 maps, 16mo, clotn ; price 60 ce 
book before us is a of what a schoot text Mook should be. It is wri | 4 in 
obese opty! the lay ovt of tis chapters and sections se upon the 
; ao important end ¢ end ere =i 80 that it is full uf interest to young minds.”—New England 


(@™ Any of above ‘mailed postage paid for examination on receiptof price. 
tt For Catalogue of over 300 School Pablications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers Ill & 113 William Street New York. 





A BCOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 


Tae TEACHER'S MANUAL NormAL Music Course. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and BV. E. HOLT. 
Price to Teachers, 40 cents. This Manual outlines and presents, Ceoriy and tateltigantiy, a plan 
by which every enterprising teacher may successfully Seeele byt music in schoo! 
A copy wi be osnt, pempare, to any © carers peas Spee 8; TT aitee Que the 
, Charts and Teachers’ Man of the Normal be mailed free to any 
teacher on application. 


WILLIAM WARE &CO., BAKER& TAYLOR, S.A. A. BAZWELL & CO., 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, 9 BOND STREET, 134 £136 WaBAsH AVE., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS S. F. BUCKELEW, np MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. IWustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 


Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y 


ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOKKEEPING. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


The condensed but com- 








OF T#e 





ursee 











aver Busines 
ACCOUNT . 
SYSTEM! ; Gullege 
THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM ; ; 


Comprising 120 double 


pages (10x14) on Mercan- BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL. 


A full course of instruc- 


tile Book-keeping and 4 ™°nthly treatise on the followin ” semen — ae oes 
Banking, uname GERMAN, COMMERCIAL LAw, a eat 
ois Aang = SPELIING, wy 
oo. MANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE, GRAMMAR. $50.00. 
$1. Price, 26¢., per copy. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 


PAMPHLETS 5 CENTS, 22 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 


CARD St! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACB SET. 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exe:cise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 


appress M. M. MELIA, Woodstock, Ohio. 





HisTORICAL 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL GOMPARY.|CHRISTMAS MUSIC BOOKS! 





Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and Chsisemas Cantatas ~y4 , 
Artists’ Materials. pete. Every sob of ah, siveit. mad 
4 ‘hristmas. it dozen 
Tees enaiocd Ray. For shit nan wien eniatanse Of obelte- 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Bdu- Sweet Pistare Song Books. 
ing eae of ine Country. saya oad en deweged Flowers. (2) cts. $2.40 per dos.) 
acoption than .| Four and Very Cheap Col- 
Prang’s Natural History Series for S for Shoals, guattates Uidtaeit dittintesim, 60 ste. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching fects eae Ree cas too 
merican 3.c ection, 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Children American Choras Coll., 50 ets, 


=r tor Supplementary Read- | pe 


tor retatl pr 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. | Valuable Piano Music Caeesana, 
., Prang's Color Chart lecvecelenasucch,.  - = Shee 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. Valuable Song 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) eee ee ore $1.50 
MANUFACTURERS OF Nor say mute >. o- 
Prang’s oe ge Models Prang’s School Bhymes and 1 unes for Children, 1.00 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. Po a dl gy #30 


lgo a large uuimber of Christmas Carols. Send 


OLIVER ISON 60 BOSTON 


867 Broadway, N. ¥ 


BR ase 


For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO,, 
7 PaRk Sruget, Bostou, 
180 WaBase AVunus, Carcago. 








HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Pm pay in te lin note Normal Ay UO ARAP Guide for Teachers of Primary, Eiement ry aod ad- 


ing what to tench, and suggestions as to the best methods of teaching it. 

The bo tg contains omy j a large amount of very valuable geographical inform «tion, Svstem 

of Publ'c Land ee ys, Astronomical iat y. etc., ete. The second edition, with several 
corrections and 15 pp. of vocabuiary, wr out. 339 pp., post-paid, $1.00. 

su PELEMEN 


TARY RE ADING ¢c OS. Supplementary to First Reader, now 
f 16 card«, 32 lessons, 16 of P ~5 illustrated, 6x9 inches in size, post-paid tor 10c.; 
$1 00 pe Se dozen sets. Each the 
tresh, as the oan are given to the pupils one at a time. 


iesson is complete on one side of card. The matter is always 
CcEMS O re ou HT. The work consis's of 100 cards on which are printed facts concern- 
ing t ry fe writ A of over 100 lish and American authurs; aod at the bottom of eacn 


Dted a choice frow author named. There are directions for several wiys 
pk in school and at home. 50 cents per 
AL 


HABET CARDS. For the Chart Class, the Primar¢ School, and the little ones at home. 
box containi cards, each about one-half inch square, printed on both sides. 500 letters, 
of which 400 are jower case and remainder 
neat box, ali for 25 cents; 5 boxes 


FAyoRITE SPEAKER SE SeRic S. Primary, 20 cents ; Intermediate, 25 cents; Higher, 
cents: the three for 53; a hest of other Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


i i oeeiiin DESICN $, 120 on Paes Any teacher can use them toadvantage. Price, 20 cts 


NEw CATALOGU ere brim full of descriptions etc., of Hers AND Arps, ScHOOL 
GAMES, SINGING SPEAKERS, etc. Don’t fail to write me. 
G2" MENTION THIS eonling 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA._ 


capitais, Ou heavy six-ply cardboard, four colors, in 














(Patent applied <or.) 


DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practi- 
cal Astronomy, 5 applied to Geodesy & 
Navigation. 8vo. cloth, $4.00 

WHITE’S Elements of Theoretical & 
Descriptive Astronomy. §vo. clotn, 2.00 

NORTON’S Treatise on Astronomy, 
Spherical & Physical. §vo. cloth, 2 50 

FELLOWE’S Astronomy for Begin- 
ners. Illustrated, 16mo. cloth, 50 

Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Specimen pages gratis. 


Teachers Reading Circe 


ARE ADOPTING 
Hall’s Methods of Teaching 


STANDARD amps ang 


P., D. AND 8. COPY-B°OKS, issued in 
BARTHULOMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS, wr in 1866. 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 


P 

WILSON 8 TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

GIL! ET AND RALFE’S KEW WORKS ON LA wena 
For complete Price List, addr 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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